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THE  SPIRIT  OF  MAINE  IN  SONG  AND  STORY 

"Ye  came  from  far-off 
Journeyings 
0,  Makers  of  Maine, 
And  burned  the  sod, 
And  shaped 
With  bloodshed 
Toil  and  pain 
This  v/ondrous  path 
That  we  lave  trod. 

Ye  set  your  hands 

Unflinchingly 

To  push  through 

Virgin  soil  the  plow 

The  necleus  of  the 

Way  and  how. 

To  you,  0  sturdy 

Pioneers, 

We  owe  the  progress 
Of  the  years. 
We  give  the  credit 
Where  it  lies — 


The  mighty  power, 
The  dauntless  will, 
The  rugged  hands  so 
Long  since  still 
Were  yours 7- 
fTis  ye  who  made 
To-day; 

'Tis  ye  who  blazed 
The  hard  hewn  way; 
*Tis  ye,  0  breakers  of 
Our  sod, 

Through  whom  we  keep 
Our  faith  in  God."* 

History,  we  are  told,   is  concerned  with  the  deeds  of 
men--a  record  of  the  progress  of  .their  events.    We  study 
the  history  of  our  nation  to  learn  of  these  events,  hoping 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  our  national 
character.     Then  we  teach  history  as  a  record  of  facts  and 
dates,  hoping  to  impart  a  knowledge  and  an  appreciation  cf 
our  people.     In  our  anxiety  to  establish  the  facts  in  the 
mind,  we  have  failed  to  catch  the  nearest  way  to  our  goal; 
we  have  failed  to  see  that  understanding  of  a  people  comes 
through  a  study  and  an  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  that 
people.     Gradually  we  have  come  to  realize  that  more  vital 
than  knowledge  of  historical  data  is  the  understanding  of 


-^Frances  Wright  Turner,  "Makers  of  Maine",  Theme-page  of 
"Maine  Historical  Sketches"  by  Augustus  F.  Moult on. 
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the  mind  and  soul  of  the  people  of  the  nation. 

This  study  of  national  character  should  have  for  its 
foundation  an  appreciation  of  the  people  of  one's  own 
state.     With  a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  one's  local 
characteristics,  it  is  but  a  short  step  to  that  larger 
appreciation  of  national  spirit. 

Spirit  is  born  of  life,   and  literature  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  life  of  a  people.     Thus  it  is  that  we  turn  to 
the  litersture  of  a  state  to  see  an  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  the  people. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  contributed  to  the  nation  a 
distinct  cultural  heritage.     Prom  the  history  of  her 
earliest  beginnings  there  has  been  a  constant  and  persistent 
development  of  an  inner  life,   a  character,  a  spirit--call  it 
what  we  may--that  has  projected  itself  into  making  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  our  common  national  life.  In 
song  and  story,   as  the  writers  of  Maine  have  expressed  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  we  find  this  spirit  manifest. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  this  spirit,   one  must 
go  back  to  the  early  periods  where  it  began;  for,  truly 
the  soul  of  the  Maine  people  was  founded  at  that  time. 
Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm  in  writing  of  "The  Penobscot  Man" 
says:     "T):e  question  is  sometimes  asked  why  a  state  like 
Maine,   so  sparsely  settled,  poor,  weak  in  all  external  aids, 
can  send  forth  such  throngs  of  masterful  men,  who,  east  and 
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west,  step  to  the  front  to  lead,  direct,  and  do.    We  who 
were  brought  up  among  the  pine  trees  and  granite  know  the 
secret  of  their  success.     It  comes  not  wholly  by  taking 
thought;  it  is  in  the  blood."* 

As  one  enters  upon  the  problem  of  selecting  from  the 
literature  of  Maine  that  which  will  best  serve  to  illustrate 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  he  finds  a  bewildering  but  interesting 
study  before  him.    A  history  of  literature  presents  to  one  a 
record  of  the  development  of  the  best  poetry  and  prose  written 
by  the  people,  and  indicates  where  the  choicest  treasures  of 
song  and  story  may  be  found,  but  the  State  of  Maine  has  not 
yet  a  history  of  her  literature.     She  has  no  definite  record 
of  the  interesting  stages  of  her  development  which  emphasize 
the  growth  of  her  ideal,    aad  the  expression  of  her  spirit. 
One  must  glean  from  the  great  amount  of  literature  that  has 
been  written  throughout  the  years  and  select  from  the  various 
periods  a  few  representative  voices  that  will  serve  to  show  the 
nature  of  that  spirit. 


-::-Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm,  "The  Penobscot  Man" 
Introduction      P.  IX 
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MAKERS  OP  MAINE 


MAKERS  OF  MAINE 


The  first  settlements  in  Maine  cannot  be  rightly  called 
the  true  beginning  of  the  state  as  they  were  not  permanent, 
and  they  did  not  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  people  who 
finally  settled  there,*    The  French  possessions  in  Eastern 
Maine  did  not  prosper  and  were  soon  abandoned;  likewise,  the 
expeditions  to  the  Kennebec  region  proved  to  be  of  brief 
durat  ion • 

The  attempt  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  is  sometimes 
called  the  Father  of  Maine  colonization,  reveals  an  interesting 
adventure  which  differs  from  any  other  effort  to  establish  a 
colony  in  the  wilderness  of  Maine.     In  1622  land  grants 
comprising  the  territory  of  southern  New  Hampshire  and 
western  Maine  were  bestowed  by  the  king  upon  Captain  John 
Mason  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.    Previous  to  this  time 
Gorges  had  been  actively  interested  in  the  expeditions  to  the 
New  World.    He  had  induced  Arundell  and  others  to  send  out  the 
Waymouth  expedition  and  had  been  one  of  the  chief  sponsors  of 
Popham  colony.    When  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  dissolve  the 
partnership,  the  Province  of  Maine  was  granted  to  Gorges  with 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  Piscataqua  River  on  the  west  and  the 
Kennebec  on  the  east.     It  was  here  that  a  feudal  possession  of 

*-Henry  S.  Bur  rage,  State  Historian 
"Beginnings.of  Colonial  Maine" 


the  highest  type  was  set  up  under  the  patent  of  the  Palatinat 
of  Maine.     There  were  all  the  features  of  the  English  feudal 
system:     a  landed  aristocracy,  a  rent-paying  tenantry,  a 
capital  city,  an  established  church  of  the  State,  and  an  army 
The  seat  of  government  was  located  at  a  favorable  site  which 
is  now  York  Beach.     In  the  poem  "Agamenticus"  by  Charles  E. 
Banks  we  find  a  convincing  picture  of  this  romantic  city. 


Where  rises  grand,  majestic,  tall, 
As  in  a  dream,  the  towering  wall 

That  scorns  the  restless,   surging  tide, 
Once  spanned  the  mart  and  street  and  mall, 

And  arched  the  trees  on  every  side 
Of  this  great  city,  once  in  pride. 
For  hither  came  a  knightly  train 

Prom  o'er  the  sea  with  gorgeous  court; 

The  mayors,  gowned  in  robes  of  state, 
Held  brilliant  tourney  on  the  plain, 

And  massive  ships  within  the  port 

Discharged  their  load  of  richest  freight. 
Then  when  at  night,  the  sun  gone  down 

Behind  the  western  hill  and  tree, 
The  bowls  were  filled, --this  toast  they  crown, 

'Long  live  the  City  by  the  Seal' 

Now  sallless  drift  the  lonely  seas, 
No  shallops  load  at  wharves  or  quays, 

But  bulks  are  strewn  along  the  shore,-- 
Gaunt  skeletons  indeed  are  there 

That  lie  enchanted  by  the  roar 

Of  ocean  wave  and  sighing  trees! 
Oh,  tell  me  where  the  pompous  squires, 

The  chant  at  eve,  the  matin  prayers, 

The  knights  in  armour  for  the  fray? 
The  mayors,  where,  and  courtly  sires, 

The  eager  traders  with  their  wares.— 

How  went  these  people  hence  away? 
And  when  the  evening  sun  sinks  down 

Weird  voices  come  from  hill  and  tree, 
Yet  tell  no  tales, --this  toast  they  crown, 

•Long  live  the  Spectre  by  the  Seal1"* 


■K-Charles  E.  Banks,  "Agamenticus",  from  "New  England  Legends 
and  Folklore"  by  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  p. 358. 
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Thus  was  the  first  chartered  city  in  America .  Gorges 
as  Lord  of  the  Palatinate  expected  much  from  his  city  across 
the  water.     He  wrote  that  it  "would  form  a  very  flourishing 
place,  and  he  replenished  with  many  faire  Towns  and  cities, 
it  being  a  province  both  fruitful  and  pleasant."  The 
prospects    .ere  good,  and  the  litcle  city  Georgeana  flourished, 
for  forty  years;  then,  as  with  all  feudal  institutions,  it 
was  doomed  to  pass.     In  1677,  Massachusetts  purchased  the 
palatinate  province  of  Maine  from  the  heir  of  Sir  Perdinando , 
and  it  became  a  county  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

During  the  ensuing  years,  the  troubulous  times  prevented 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  County  of  Yorkshire,  as 
Maine  was  then  called.     Arbitrary  rule  by  arrogant  governors, 
hostilities  of  the  Indians,  and  aggression  by  Prance  prevented 
any  opportunities  for  prosperity.     When  in  1691  the  new 
sovereigns  William  and  Mary  granted  the  so-called  Province 
Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  conditions  for  all  the  provinces 
were  improved.    Western  Maine,  the  Gorges  province,  and  the 
old  Acadia  of  eastern  Maine  were  united  with  Massachusetts 
and  made  subject  to  her  statutes  with  opportunity  of  repre- 
sentation.   Then  for  the  first  time  the  people  of  Maine  were 
permitted  a  progressive  step  in  expression  of  rights  and 
popular  will.     Unfortunately  at  this  time  another  prevention 
to  progress  arose  that  resulted  in  almost  complete  extinction 
of  the  English  occupation  in  the  district.     Prance  who  had 
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been  jealously  guarding  the  region  of  Acadia,  the  east, 
decided  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  conquest  of  the  entire 
area  of  Maine.     In  the  year  1690,   just  prior  to  the  granting 
of  the  new  charter,  Prontenac,  Governor  of  New  Prance  and 
Canada  allied  the  Indians  to  his  forces  and  organized  a 
sweeping  campaign  over  the  whole  territory.    As  a  result 
they  laid  waste  the  few  scattered  settlements  of  all  the 
land  as  far  as  Wells.     The  Iroquois  Indian  tribes  of  New 
York  prevented  further  onset,  and,  in  fact,  compelled  the 
French  governor  to  withdraw  from  Western  Maine  altogether. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  between  France  and  England 
conceded  the  section  of  Eastern  Maine  to  England,  but  even 
after  the  hostilities  were  over,  the  feeling  of  the  right 
of  occupation  of  their  old  lands  did  not  cease  until  years 
later  when  the  fall  of  Quebec  brought  about  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  1759.    Then  domination  by  the  French  in  any  part 
was  prevented.* 

It  is  following  this  period  when  sturdy  pioneers  pushed 
their  way  into  the  wilderness  and  establish  permanent  com- 
munities of  people  that  we  begin  to  watch  the  founding  of 
the  Spirit  of  Maine.     It  was  then  that  individual  charac- 
teristics began  to  take  root  in  the  blood--characteristics 
that  were  born  of  the  life  of  the  people  that  were  to  serve 
as  a  rich  heritage  in  the  years  to  come.    An  appreciation 
of  this  heritage  is  expressed  by  Emma  Huntington  Nason  in  a 


^Augustus  F.  Moulton,  "Maine  Historical  Sketches'! 
John  S.  C.  Abbott  and  Edward  H.  Elwell,  "History  of  Maine" 
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poem  from  "Verses  from  the  Old  Homestead." 


"0  State  beloved  of  the  Pine  Tree, 
We  pledge  thee  our  troth  againl 
'  Tis  the  struggle  with  thy  stern  nature 
That  makes  us  women  and  men. 


The  olden  paradox  brightens, 
Thy  barrenness  is  our  health; 

Thy  granite  heart  is  our  glory; 
Thy  poverty  is  our  wealth. 

Dip  low  the  old-time  well-sweep, 
Hallowed  with  sun  and  with  rain. 
Let  us  drink,  with  lips  that  are  loyal, 
One  toast:     To  the  homes  of  Maine !n# 


#Emma  Huntington  Nason,  "Verses  from  the  Old  Homestead." 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  SPIRIT 

Whoever  reviews  the  growth  and  development  of  the  State 
of  Maine  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  see  the  origin  of  the 
hardy,  sterling  qualities  that  dominate  in  the  characteristics 
of  Maine  people.     It  Is  easily  understood  how  they  were 
born  in  the  blood.     Picture  for  a  moment  those  little  groups 
of  plucky  pioneers  making  their  way  into  the  wilderness  and 
settling  far  removed  from  places  of  safe  habitation.  See 
them  cruising  up  the  rivers  in  canoes  and  small  craft  and 
over  the  forest  trails  on  horseback,  selecting  with  vision 
positions  of  vantage  for  their  future  dwellings.    Watch  them 
erecting  their  rude  forts  and  garrison  houses  for  protection, 
and  then  see  their  dogged  persistence  to  maintain  their 
settlements  against  the  onslaughts  of  the  Indians  and  the 
hardships  of  nature. 

Troubulous,  indeed,  were  these  days  that  they  experienced. 
Out  of  the  wildness  came  the  prowling  bands  of  savages  bent 
on  devastating  the  work  of  these  new  settlers.    By  day  they 
would  lurk  about  in  ambush  waiting  a  chance  for  an  attack 
upon  some  unprotected  farmhouse;  by  night  they  would  steal 
in  and  slaughter  the  cattle  or  massacre  an  entire  family, 
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until  terror  reigned  in  every  household. 

In  a  collection  of  tales  "Saco  Valley  Tragedy  and 
Romance"  by  Cora  Belle  Bickford,  there  is  a  story  that 
vividly  presents  the  trials  of  the  early  settlers  in  that 
section. 


"The  settlers,  when  they  heard  the  message  of 
the  Indian,  did  not  wait  for  further  warning. 
Gathering  supplies  to  last  them  through  several 
days1  siege,  each  man  took  with  him  his  family, 
forgetting  not  the  aged  and  ill,  and,  by  way  of 
the  ford;  below  the  falls,  reached  the  opposite  bank 
and  climbed  the  hill  to  the  garrison.    And  none  too 
soon,  for  the  next  day  they  saw  the  house  of  Captain 
Bonython  in  flames,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  Indians 
were  upon  them. 


Of  the  fifty  people  gathered  within  the  walls 
of  the  Garrison  only  ten  were  able-bodied  men,  five 
could  give  some  assistance,  and  there  were  aged 
ones  and  women  and  children  to  be  protected.  All 
felt  the  seriousness  of  the  position,  and  none  more 
than  the  brave  commander  who  urged  all  to  be  of 
good  cheer,  to  trust  in  God  and  to  fight  with  what 
strength  they  might  have,  so  long  as  strength 
should  last . 

So  the  day  passed,  and  the  early  twilight  fell. 
It  wrapped  the  forest,  the  clearings  dotted  with 
homes,  the  surface  of  the  river  as  it  broadened 
below  the  falls,  with  a  blanket  of  mellow  light. 
Night  was  drawing  near,  and  no  assistance  had  come 
from  Winter  Harbor. 

The  supper  of  mush  and  molasses  with  a  strip 
of  dried  fish,  hastily  prepared,  had  been  eaten, 
and  the  pewter  bowls  had  been  washed  and  put  away 
by  the  women.    The  men  who  must  be  ready  for  action 
when  trouble  came  were  trying  to  rest  with  hearing 
keenly  alert  to  the  slightest  sound  from  without. 
Mothers  had  hushed  their  babes  to  slumber  lest  a 
single  cry  might  arouse  a  lurking  savage,  and  the 
older  children,  huddled  together  in  such  beds  as  the 
garrison  house  afforded,  whispered  among  themselves. 
Young  maidens  stood  about  ready  to  give  their 
assistance  where  needed,  and  the  sentinel  in  the 
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upper  story  kept  constant  vigil  while  muskets  loaded, 
ready  to  fire,  stood  against  the  walls  "beside  the  loop- 
holes . 

So  the  night  wore  away.    For  hours  there  was  little 
to  break  the  silence  except  the  lone  call  of  the  whip- 
po'-will  to  its  mate,  or  the  hoot  of  a  night  owl.  It 
was  like  the  lull  before  a  coming  storm;  there  was  pre- 
monition of  evil.    The  moon  was  in  its  last  quarter 
near  the  eastern  horizon,  and  the  hour  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Suddenly  the  air  was  filled  with  the  most  blood- 
curdling yells  that  brought  the  men  to  their  feet, 
and  instantly  the  barrels  of  loaded  muskets  were  put 
into  position  to  fire.    At  the  same  moment  a  sentinel 
saw  a  cart  coming  into  the  opening  in  front  of  the 
garrison.     It  was  on  four  wheels,  having  a  barricado 
built  on  the  fore  part  to  keep  off  shot,  while  the  hind 
part  was  filled  with  combustible  matter,  birch  rind, 
straw,  powder  and  poles  twenty  feet  long  already  lighted 
for  the  purpose  of  firing  the  house. 

The  cries  of  the  Indians  were  now  most  tanta- 
lizing:    "Come  out,  you  English  dogs1.    Come  out,  you 
English  cowards'. M    while  they  danced  about,  confident 
that  they  now  had  the  means  of  destroying  the  house 
and  all  the  white  people  within  its  walls. 

Inside  the  garrison  all  was  confusion  for  the 
moment.    The  little  ones  had  awakened  with  cries  of 
terror;  the  children  were  sobbing  in  fright;  mothers 
and  maidens  were  beside  themselves  with  terror,  and 
the  aged  bowed  their  heads  to  meet  the  inevitable. 

Even  the  men  at  the  guns  felt,  when  they  saw  the 
engine  of  fire,  that  the  time  had  come  to  surrender, 
but  Major  Phillips  never  lost  his  courage.    He  bade 
the  women  to  pray,  and  he  exhorted  the  men  to  quit 
them  of  fear,  putting  their  trust  in  God  who,  he  was 
confident,  would  relieve  them.    He  cautioned  the  men 
to  let  the  Indians  drive  the  burning  vehicle  within 
pistol  shot  before  they  made  shot  against  them;  and 
the  Indians  seeing  that  no  resistance  was  made,  steadily 
pushed  the  blazing  mass  towards  the  house,  nearer  and 
nearer.    Coming  to  a  small  gutter,  and  making  great 
effort  to  get  over  it,  one  wheel  stuck  fast,  causing 
the  cart  to  slew  so  that  the  Indians  were  suddenly 
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exposed  to  fire  from  the  fort,  that  opened  upon  them, 
killing  six  and  wounding  fifteen.     The  enemy  fled  pre- 
cipitately, taking  their  wounded  with  them. 

The  colonists  could  only  look  upon  the  victory  as 
the  work  of  God,  and  many  of  them  fell  on  their  knees 
in  praise  to  Him  who  had  brought  them  through  so  great 
danger.     At  sunrise,  looking  from  the  garrison,  the 
colonists  saw  forty  Indians  marching  away.    Not  one  in 
the  fort  had  been  killed  or  wounded. "* 

Great  were  the  hardships  that  were  endured  throughout 
that  early  period.    Utterly  desolate  were  those  little  com- 
munities when  the  severe  cold  of  the  winter  season  settled 
upon  them.     Often  the  supplies  of  food  and  ammunition  grew 
small,  and  it  was  not  safe  to  venture  beyond  the  door  of  the 
garrison  to  replenish  them.    With  howling  wolves  and  prowling 
savages,  each  neighborhood  was  in  constant  danger.    By  the 
year  of  1707,  only  six  English  settlements  had  survived  of 
all  that  had  been  established;  Wells,  Berwick,  Kittery,  Casco 
Winter  Harbor,  and  York  had  managed  to  withstand  the  rigors 
of  pioneering. 

The  first  ballad  that  grew  out  of  American  life  relates 
a  scene  of  the  period  of  these  strenuous  adventures.  For 
nearly  a  century  from  the  time  of  the  event  in  1725,  it  was 
told  over  and  over  by  word  of  mouth  until  it  became  a  house- 
hold song  in  every  home  in  Northern  New  England.     In  January 
1824,  the  "North  American  Review"  published  it  under  the  titl 
of  "Lovewellfs  Fight."    Other  versions  were  written  to  com- 
memorate the  event  and  to  preserve  the  ballad.    This  arrange- 
ment of  the  poem  taken  from  the  "Review"  gives  an  account  of 

*-Cora  Belle  Bickford,  "Saco  Valley  Tragedy  and  Romance," 
taken  from  "Maine  in  History  and  Romance"  by  The  Maine 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  pp.  72-74. 
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a  typical  desperate  and  bloody  struggle  with  the  enemy. 


"What  time  the  noble  Lovewell  came, 

With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable, 
The  cruel  Pequa'tt  tribe  to  tame, 
With  arms  and  bloodshed  terrible. 


Then  did  the  crimson  streams,  that  flowed, 
Seem  like  the  waters  of  the  brook, 
That  brightly  shine,  that  loudly  dash 
Par  down  the  cliffs  of  Agiochook. 


The  Savage  had  been  seeking  game, 

Two  guns  and  eke  a  knife  he  bore, 
And  two  black  ducks  were  in  his  hand, 

He  shrieked,  and  fell,  to  rise  no  more. 

Anon,  there  eighty  Indians  rose, 
Who'd  hid  themselves  in  ambush  dread; 
Their  knives  they  shook,  their  guns  they  aimed, 
The  famous  Paugus  at  their  head. 

Good  heavens!     they  dance  the  Powow  dance, 
What  horrid  yells  the  forests  filll 
The  grim  bear  crouches  in  his  den, 
The  eagle  seeks  the  distant  hill. 

'What  means  this  dance,  this  Powow  dance?' 

Stern  Wyman  said;  with  wondrous  art, 
He  crept  full  near,  his  rifle  aimed, 

And  shot  the  leader  through  the  heart . 

John  Lovewell,  captain  of  the  band, 

His  sword  he  waved  that  glittered  bright, 

For  the  last  time  he  cheered  his  men 
And  led  them  onward  to  the  fight. 

'Fight  on,  fight  on,'  brave  Lovewell  said, 

'Fight  on,  while  heaven  shall  give  you  breath'.' 
An  Indian  ball  then  pierced  him  through, 
And  Lovewell  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 


Ahl    many  a  wife  shall  rend  her  hair, 

And  many  a  child  cry,  'Woe  is  met' 
When  messengers  the  news  shall  bear, 

Of  Lovewell 's  dear  bought  victory. 

With  footsteps  slow  shall  travellers  go, 

Where  Lovewell' s  pond  shines  clear  and  bright, 

And  mark  the  place,  where  those  are  laid 
Who  fell  in  Lovewell 's  bloody  fight. 
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Old  men  shall  shake  their  heads  and  say, 

Sad  was  the  hour  and  terrible, 
When  Lovewell  brave  'gainst  Paugus  went, 

With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable."* 

During  that  period,  when  life  was  a  constant  struggle, 
there  was  formed  in  the  sturdy  natures  of  the  people  that 
fundamental  quality  of  indomitable  courage.    The  Maine 
pioneers  were  not  to  be  daunted.    They  had  come  into  their 
new  land  with  "Home  burnt  on  their  hearts"  and  with  ideals 
before  them  that  were  not  to  be  forsaken.    With  grim  deter- 
mination, they  faced  those  obstacles  until  enduring  qualities 
became  ingrained  in  character. 


■frNorth  American  Review,  January,  1824.  pp.  94-97. 
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TEE  NATURE  OP  TEE  SPIRIT 


To  the  question,  why  would  these  men  take  such  risks  and 
hazard  all  their  possessions;  why  would  they  leave  their  homes 
where  life  was  rich  and  easy  to  undertake  such  an  impossible 
task  in  a  wild  snd  hostile  land?    we  find  in  a  little  story 
"Men  of  Faith"  by  Lucy  Brown  Reynolds  one  of  the  characters 
themselves  giving  an  answer. 


"A  strange  people,  the  Indians,"  observed  Polly 
gravely.     "Moody  claims  they  are  all  bad,  but  I  should 
hate  to  believe  that.     There  must  be  some  humanity  in 
them,  don't  you  think?" 

John  shook  his  head,  "I  am  afraid  I  agree  with  your 
brother,  Polly.    When  you  think  of  their  fiendish  work 
farther  down  the  river,  there  is  little  to  be  said  in 
their  favor." 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  moment,  broken  only  by  the 
soft  murmur  of  the  river  and  the  far  off  distant  howl  of 
a  lonely  wolf.     The  sun  had  now  set,  but  its  colors  glowed 
in  the  sky,   staining  the  waters  a  brilliant  blood-red. 
In  this  radiance  floated  a  canoe;  the  face  of  its  solitary 
occupant  standing  sharply  defined  as  though  in  bronze.  Ee 
had  taken  up  his  paddle,   and  the  canoe  glided  slowly  toward 
the  farther  shore.    The  girl's  face  had  paled  and  her 
breath  came  quiveringly  through  her  parted  lips. 

"Let  us  not  talk  about  it,  my  friend;  it  freezes  the 
very  blood  in  my  veins.    Why— oh,  why  do  men  want  to  leave 
their  homes  in  England  where  they  are  safe  and  come  to 
this  terrible  place?" 

"Men  would  risk  much  for  freedom,"  came  the  young 
man's  stern  reply.    "Freedom  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way,  to  make  this  wilderness  blossom  like  the  rose,  to 
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build  homes,  to  rear  their  children,  to  live!     It  is  worth 
the  risk.    This  is  a  glorious  country!" 

He  spread  his  arms  in  a  sweeping  gesture.    His  dark 
eyes  glowed  with  patriotic  zeal.     "Already  I  love  it.  I 
am  ready  to  die  for  it  if  need  he,  hut  I  want  to  live,  to 
help  make  it,  and  you  must  help  me,  dear."* 

Thus  it  was--all  through  those  dangerous  times  those 
pioneers  were  "men  of  faith" --eager ,  strong,  and  with  vision 
before  them  they  were  bound  to  conquer  every  peril.  Idealists 
they  were--those  early  colonists,  and  this  quality  of  "faith" 
became  a  watchword  of  their  character.    Living  close  to  nature 
kept  them  in  communion  with  the  spirit  of  the  Infinite. 

A  chapter  from  "The  Settlers,"  a  tale  by  Charles  P.  Ilsley, 
shows  how  responsive  they  were  to  the  spiritual  expression  of 
the  elements. 

The  setting  of  this  story  is  in  the  newly  founded  primitive 
settlement  of  New  Gloucester,  which  consisted  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
log  huts  scattered  here  and  there  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  apart;  a  small  log  meeting-house;  and  a  block-house, 
which  was  built  of  heavy  rough-hewn  timber  and  surrounded  by  a 
high  palisade . 

"We  would  invite  the  reader  to  step  back  with  us  to 
the  year  1755,  and  permit  us  to  introduce  him  into  the  wilds 
of  the  then  Province  of  Maine.     It  is  the  beautiful  month 
of  October.    The  foliage  is  somewhat  thinned  out,  so  that 
the  forest  paths  are  illuminated  with  that  "dim  religious 
light"  which  so  tends  to  impress  the  heart  with  chaste  and 
hallowed  feelings. 

"No  where  is  the  mind  more  affected  with  a  solemnity 
almost  amounting  to  awe  than  in  the  depth  of  a  forest, 
particularly  in  that  season  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fall. 


*-Lucy  Brown  Reynolds,  "Men  of  Faith."       In  "Maine  in 
History  and  Romance,"  a  collection  of  stories  compiled  by 
the  Maine  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
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At  each  step  you  take  there  rises  a  muffled  sound  from  the 
dry  foliage,  and  all  around  you,  as  the  light  breeze  soughs 
through  the  tree-tops,  withered  leaves  come  flitting 
through  the  air,  reminding  you  of  decay.     Men  talk  of  being 
subdued  and  awed  when  treading  the  aisles  of  lofty  cathe- 
drals, but  what  are  these  puny  works  of  man  in  comparison 
with  the  vast  forest  sanctuaries.     Beautifully  has  Bryant 
said: 

'The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.    Ere  man  learned 
To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave, 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them;  ere  he  framed 
The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  sound  of  anthems;   in  the  darkling  wood, 
Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication.    For  his  simple  heart 
Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences 
Which,  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place, 
And  from  the  gray  old  trunks  that  high  in  heaven 
Mingled  their  mossy  boughs,  and  from  the  sound 
Of  the  moisible  breath  that  swayed  at  once 
All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him,  and  bowed 
His  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundlessness  and  power 
And  inaccessible  majesty.' 

"The  rude  hunters  of  the  period  of  which  we  write-- 
dwelling  apart  from  men,  and  in  constant  warfare  with  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  the  wild  savage--were  touched 
by  them.    There  was  something  in  those  dim  twilight  soli- 
tudes that  solemnized  their  hearts  and  moulded  their  spirits 
to  worship.    Rude  as  they  were,  and  habituated  to  the  rough, 
solitary  life  of  the  wilderness,  they  could  not  resis  the 
"sacred  influences"  of  the  place. 


"it  was  in  the  depth  of  the  Indian  summer,  and  was  one 
of  those  warm,  delicious  days  peculiar  to  the  season.  There 
was  a  slight  haze  in  the  atmosphere,  not  enough  to  obscure 
the  view,  but  just  sufficient  to  soften  down  and  mellow  the 
scene.    The  view  that  spread  out  before  the  part  was  sur- 
passingly grand  and  beautiful.     On  three  sides  of  them 
stretched  the  forest  for  miles,  gorgeously  colored,  as  if 
a  thousand  rainbows  were  entangled  in  its  meshes,  while 
bounding  their  vision  far  in  the  distance  the  misty  hills 
shot  up  their  purple  heights  into  the  golden  air.     In  front 
of  them  was  a  clearing  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  which 
flowed  now  calmly  in  gleaming  splendor  and  now  in  sparkling 
ripples  as  it  broke  over  some  mimic  fall;  while  all  along 
its  banks  the  still  water  reflected  the  variegated  hues  of 
the  trees  and  shrubbery  that  bent  over  it.    Not  a  breath  of 
air  was  stirring,  nor  was  a  sound  heard  to  disturb  the  holy 
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tranquillity  of  the  scene. 

'Beautiful,  gloriously  beautiful**  ♦  exclaimed  Ellen,  in 
a  subdued  tone. 

'You  look  sad,  Annie,'   said  George,  stepping  to  the  side 
of  his  cousin;  how  can  you  be  sad  with  such  a  scene  as  we 
now  behold?' 

'Not  sad,  George,  but  there  is  a  strange  feeling  that 
thrills  me  when  I  gaze  upon  such  a  splendid  scene  as  we 
now  behold.     I  feel  oppressed  with  vague  yearnings  for  I 
know  not  what and  a  faint  smile  illumined  her  countenance. 

'They  are  common  to  us  all,  Annie,  I  believe,*  remarked 
Worthly.     'Who  has  not  been  oppressed  with  the  gorgeousness 
of  an  autumnal  sunset,  and,  as  the  light  slowly  departed, 
felt  almost  a  willingness  that  his  life  should  flow  out 
with  the  fading  light?' 

'And  how  does  this  scene  affect  you,  Nell?'  asked  her 
companion. 

'It  raises  my  thoughts  to  a  brighter,  purer,  more 
glorious  world  of  which  it  seems  to  be  a  type,  only  in 
that  higher  sphere  there  will  be  no  change.' 

'Let  us  have  a  hymn,'   said  Ellen  suddenly.     'Think  of 
one,  Henry,  appropriate  to  the  time  and  the  scene  around  us.' 

The  proposition  was  at  once  acceded  to,  and  soon  the  four 
voices  in  rich  accord  were  blended  in  one  of  those  old 
German  chorals,  which  seem  to  embody  the  very  soul  of  harmony. 

'0  Lord,  our  heavenly  King, 

Thy  name  is  all  divine; 
Thy  glories  round  the  earth  are  spread, 
And  o'er  the  heavens  they  shine'.' 

"Their  voices  were  musical  and  well  balanced,  and  the 
scene,  the  hour,  and  the  words,  that  were  so  appropriate  to 
the  occasion,  seemed  to  inspire  the  singers.    As  the  song 
arose  on  the  stilly  air,  first  one  and  then  another  of  the 
inmates  of  the  block-house  came  out  into  the  enclosure,  until 
at  last  all  were  gathered  in  front  of  the  building,  listening 
with  rapt  attention  to  the  sublime  strains.    As  the  tones 
swelled  upon  the  air,  the  sun  dipped  behind  the  hills;  and 
so  closed  the  first  Sabbath  in  the  block-house."* 


*-Charles  P.  Ilsley,  "The  Settlers"  in  "Forest  and  Shore 
or  Legends  of  the  Pine  Tree  State,"      pp. 282-286. 
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The  religious  traits  of  these  early  settlers  thus  appear 
to  he  a  natural  consequence--a  result  of  a  state  of  harmony 
with  the  all -pervading  moral  atmosphere  of  nature.  However, 
back  of  it  all  was  the  tremendous  influence  of  Puritanic 
principles.    Many  of  these  colonists  of  Maine  had  emigrated 
from  the  Plymouth  settlement  or  from  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  and  had  brought  with  them  the  ideals  of  the  Puritan 
faith.     To  them  religion  was  the  supreme  thing  in  life;  it 
was  the  way  of  life.     The  Scriptures,  they  had  decided,  were 
a  sufficient  guide  in  all  affairs  of  life  and  to  them  they 
would  turn  for  guidance  at  all  times. 

Professor  Kunsterberg' s  statement  of  a  few  years  ago  that 
"even  today  the  Puritan  rules  New  England"  is  not  far  from  the 
truth.     So  great  was  tv:e  sowing  of  the  Puritan  traits  in  those 
years  that  a  constant  growth  has  since  been  the  result.  From 
their  doctrines  and  habits  of  life  may  be  traced  the  rise  of 
many  of  our  so-called  New  England  characteristics.  Besides 
the  quality  of  faith  and  religious  zeal,  we  find  others  —  con- 
science, earnestness,  devotion  to  duty--all  blending  together 
into  a  great  moral  integrity. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  their  theology  taught  them  that 
everything  in  life  had  a  moral  significance  because  life  was 
predestined  by  the  absolute  and  unconditional  will  of  God. 
The  influence  of  this  belief  had  a  marked  effect  upon  their 
government  and  upon  their  laws.     Their  system  of  state  became 
theocratic,  with  citizenship  and  church  membership  coextensive. 
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Stern  and  rigid  discipline  characterized  their  code  of  control 
as  they  regulated  the  laws  of  community  life.    With  this  austere 
orthodox  administration,  the  development  of  the  "New  England 
conscience"  became  a  necessity  for  peace  with  one's  self.  Since 
God  had  foreordained  that  certain  individuals  had  been  chosen 
to  be  'saved"  and  the  rest  had  been  condemned  to  the  tortures  of 
an  eternal  hell,  they  felt  that  they  must  be  earnestly  concerned 
with  the  morals  and  conduct  of  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  whole  community.     So  earnestly  concerned  were  they  for 
moral  integrity  that  as  an  indelible  mark  upon  New  England 
character  was  wrought  a  seriousness  that  is  amazing  for  its 
intensity.    Every  aspect  of  life  was  serious;  it  stood  before 
them  a  grim  battle  which  they  must  not  lose,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  a  sacred  opportunity  which  they  must  not  throw  away. 
Such  a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  God  for  one's  soul  was  an 
impelling  motive  for  inspired  faith;   such  a  necessity  for  meeting 
one's  obligation  was  a  compelling  influence  to  the  fulfillment 
of  one's  duty.*- 

The3e  qualities  of  character  in  the  Puritan  Fathers  are 
to  be  much  admired.    True  it  may  be  that  they  were  bound  about 
by  narrow  views  and  precise  dogma;  nevertheless,  they  formed  a 
background  for  American  life  that  is  significant  for  its  value. 
From  their  ideals  grew  the  ideals  of  the  nation;  from  their 
spirit  emerged  the  spirit  of  the  people.     It  is  in  the 

#The  information  in  this  section  on  the  religious  traits  of 
the  Puritans  came  from  the  following  books:      Charles  Angoff, 
"A  Literary  History  of  the  American  People"    Vol.  I,  Chapter  VI; 
Vernon  Louis  Parrington,  "The  Colonial  Mind,"    Vol.  Ill,  pp. 779-800 
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literature  of  our  state--the  song  and  story  of  our  poets--that 
we  are  given  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  part  we  share  in  those 
ideals  and  in  that  spirit. 


"Builders  of  states  are  the  men  from  Maine; 
Makers  of  cities  the  men  from  Maine; 
On  the  frontiers  walls,  in  the  nation's  halls, 
First  are  the  men  from  Maine."* 


#Louise  Helen  Coburn,  "A  Song  to  Maine"  quoted  in  "The  Maine 
Book"  by  Henry  E.  Dunnack.      p.  125 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  MAINE  MOTHERS 


The  Church  may  be  regarded  to  have  been  the  real  foundation 
of  Americanism,  but  quite  parallel  in  influence  upon  American 
character  was  the  Home.    Family  life  was  the  corner-stone  upon 
which  the  strength  and  growth  of  ideals  were  dependent.  Supreme 
in  this  influence  of  family  life  was  the  mother  of  the  home, 
Maine  mothers  have  their  part  in  building  our  national  character. 


"Dear  Mothers  of  the  long  ago! 

Your  children's  lullabies, 
By  cradles  that  the  ages  know 

Ascended  to  the  skies. 
You  sang  the  song  of  hope  and  faith, 

Of  courage  end  content — 
A  song  that  sweetly  echoeth 

Across  the  continent. 

Dear  Daughters  of  the  grand  to-day  I 

We  sing  the  song  to  you. 
0  listen  well,  and  watch,  and  pray-- 

Strive  nobler  deeds  to  do, 
And  when  the  years  to  hundreds  swing 

And  other  centuries  come, 
May  new  grand -daughters  better  sing 

The  Mother  and  the  Home.11* 


This  splendid  tribute  to  the  mothers  of  Maine  by  Helen 
Coffin  Beedy  serves  as  a  theme-page  to  her  book  "Mothers  of 
Maine."  In  her  appreciation  of  the  contributions  which  the 
Mothers  of  the  state  have  made  to  the  priceless  heritage  of 


*Helen  Coffin  Beedy,  "Mothers  of  Maine,"  p. 9. 
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their  state  she  says:     "The  real  mothers  of  Maine,  those  who 
gave  character  to  the  state  and  permanently  affected  its  in- 
stitutions, were  the  women  who  one  by  one  found  their  homos 
within  its  borders.    They  were  often  the  silent  force  con- 
trolling an  entire  expedition.    Wherever  they  set  foot,  there 
was  a  center  of  light  and  whatever  of  conduct  the  wilderness 
afforded. ** 

Standing  out  prominently  in  the  foundation  of  the  Spirit 
of  Maine  is  the  influence  of  the  pioneer  mother;  standing  out 
prominently  in  the  development  of  that  spirit  is  the  influence 
of  all  Maine  mothers.     Silently,  forcefully,  tenderly,  skillfull 
they  have  done  their  work.     Many  are  the  stories  in  the  records 
of  the  state  that  show  how  responsible  they  were  for  moulding 
the  great  character  of  the  race. 

'  "They  did  the  duty  that  they  saw; 

Each  wrought  at  God's  supreme  designs, 
And  under  love's  eternal  law- 
Each  life  with  equal  beauty  shines.*** 

Their  heroism  is  supreme  when  we  see  them  facing  every 
danger  and  hardship  with  fortitude  and  persistence  in  those 
early  days  when  homes  were  being  established  and  the  wilderness 
subdued.    The  little  pictures  of  their  lives  that  are  revealed 
in  the  brief  and  sketchy  records  of  the  time  become  groat 
dramas  of  life  as  we  think  of  the  significance  of  the  parts 
played  by  each  little  household  group. 

--■Helen  Coffin  Beedy,   "Mothers  of  Maine,"  p. 51. 
**Quoted  in  "Mothers  of  Maine"  by  Helen  Coffin  Beedy,  from 
"Mistress  of  the  Manse,"  anon,  p. 73. 
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Sally  Cobb  Robinson  of  Orrington  wlro  came  as  a  bride  from 
Wrentham,  Massachusetts,   in  1798,  to  that  little  plantation 
settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot  where  her  husband  had 
taken  land  to  build  their  home  illustrates  the  noble  traits  of 
these  pioneer  mothers  in  their  act** 

It  is  noon  hour  in  the  ten  by  fifteen  kitchen  of  the  Cobb 
household;  the  aroma  of  the  dinner  is  in  the  air.     Through  the 
open  door  may  be  seen  the  hungry  workmen  spproacbing;  in  the 
distance,  the  spsrkling  Penobscot.     Other  accessories  of  the 
scent  are  the  v/aiting  dinner  table,  a  few  crude,  home  made 
chairs,  a  bed,   a  cradle  with  a  sleeping  baby,  and  the  various 
equipment  of  a  log  cabin  home.     The  mother  stands  beside  a 
great  iron  kettle  which  is  swung  out  from  the  fire  on  an  iron 
crane.     Out  of  this  she  carefully  lifts  a  large  piece  of  beef 
which  she  balances  to  drip  on  the  edge  of  the  kettle.     In  this 
same  scene,  the  village  school  is  in  session.     In  the  center 
of  the  room  stands  a  company  of  children  which  are  being  drilled 
to  toe  the  wide  crack  in  the  floor  while  they  spell  their 
lesson  and  recite  Bible  verses;  for  this  mother  is  teacher  of 
the  neighbors1  children  as  well  as  of  her  own. 

When  the  scene  changes,  we  see  her  at  work  outside  gathering 
the  firewood  or  tending  the  cattle;  or  going  about  the  com- 
munity as  nurse  to  the  ill.    Then  we  see  her  getting  ready  to 
go  to  market  which  is  several  miles  up  the  bridle  path.  She 
places  upon  her  horse  the  saddle  and  fastens  to  it  behind  her 


#Helen  Coffin  Beedy,  "Mothers  of  Maine, M  pp. 309-310. 
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the  supply  of  butter  and  eggs.     In  front  on  one  side,  she 
hangs  by  a  strap  through  the  handle,  the  molasses  jug.  Taking 
her  three-year-old  boy  in  her  arms,  she  mounts  and  rides  forth 
on  her  peaceful,  happy  errand,  following  the  banks  of  the 
Segeunkedunk  stream  to  Brewer.     Scenes'.     Ordinary  scenes',  but 
Acts  in  the  great  drama  of  our  State  of  Maine. 

Another  illustration  related  by  this  author  shows  how 
unfaltering  these  "real  mothers"  were  in  their  heroism: 

"in  the  days  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  Woolwich 
was  known  as  Monsweag.     Near  the  sawmill  a  garrison  house 
had  been  built  to  which  all  the  people  fled  in  the  time 
of  sudden  danger.     The  older  women  and  children  remained 
there,  while  the  men  and  some  of  the  women  went  out  to 
work  during  the  day. 

The  Indians  had  been  watching  their  opportunity  for 
a  sudden  attack  upon  the  garrison.    Prances  Gray's  unerring 
eye  discovered  them  from  her  station  in  the  watchtower* 
She  gave  the  alarm,  but  one  man  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
fort.    Then  did  the  true  heroism  of  the  mothers  manifest 
itself.    They  bravely  aided  in  defending  the  garrison, 
loading  the  guns  as  fast  as  the  man  could  fire  them,  while 
one  of  the  women,  Mary  Brooking  Gray,  sat  all  night  in  the 
watchtower  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  giving  the  alarm 
whenever  she  discovered  the  approach  of  the  Indians ."-«- 


Truly  we  may  apply  the  verse  of  Bayard  Taylor  to  the 
mothers  of  Maine  : 


"The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, 
The  loving  are  the  daring. "## 


In  the  progress  of  the  state  much,  indeed,  has  depended 
upon  the  "homekeeper s . "     In  addition  to  their  support  to  their 
husbands  by  their  courage  and  daring  in  times  of  peril,  they 


#Helen  Coffin  Beedy,  "Mothers  of  Maine,"  pp. 66-67. 
**Qmoted  by  Helen  Coffin  Beedy,  in  "Mothers  of  Maine,"  p. 113 
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shared,  in  the  toil  that  was  necessary  to  make  the  home.  They 
labored  in  field  and  forest,  gathering  the  harvest  and  pro- 
viding the  firewood.     They  tended  the  sheep  and  made  the  home- 
spun clothing.     They  spun  and  wove  and  manufactured  the  entire 
supply  of  household  linen.    They  cooked  and  served  and  arranged 
for  provender  in  the  future.    They  "bore  children  and  reared 
their  large  families.    These  women  made  homes  which  fostered 
the  spirit  that  was  to  spread  forth  to  help  in  the  making  of 
the  nation. 


The  Same  Old  Song 

"Out  of  the  motherly  heart  it  came, 
Born  of  a  sense  that  mothers  know, 
Rocking  the  "baby  to  and  fro, 

Black  or  white  or  bronze  the  hue, 

Always  the  same  sv/eet  tune  is  heard, 

The  sweetest  song  earth  ever  knew, 

Happy  as  thrill  of  the  nestling  bird. 

Mothers,  content  In  the  twilight  glow 

And  rocking  their  babies  to  and  fro. 

Mothers  out  of  the  mother  heart 

Fashion  a  song  both  sweet  and  low-- 

Always  the  same  dear  mother--art, 
Rocking  the  baby  to  and  fro; 

Always  the  lazy,  loving  tune, 

Hummed  in  a  dreamy  undertone."* 


*By  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  quoted  in  "Poets  of  Maine,"  by 
George  Bancroft  Griffiths,  p. 111. 
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EARLY  VOICES  IN  SONG 

If  one  should  attempt  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  Maine 
literature  to  catch  the  expression  of  Maine  spirit  in  a  study 
of  Maine  authors,  he  would  not  need  to  venture  far  into  the 
past.     The  literature  of  Maine  which  one  would  survey  would 
be  found  to  be  almost  contemporary,  or  of  comparatively  recent 
date.     It  has  been  said  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  history 
to  produce  a  little  tradition  and  a  great  deal  of  tradition  to 
produce  a  little  literature This  is  illustrated  by  the  lit- 
erary 1  istory  of  Maine.     A  few  years  must  of  necessity  roll  by 
to  give  a  perspective  of  the  history  of  the  past;  time  must 
lend  romance  to  the  deeds  of  men  and  permit  the  play  of  the 
imagination  upon  their  heroism  in  order  for  them  to  be  given 
distinction  as  symbols  of  progress. 

Just  when  the  history  of  Maine  literature  had  its  actual 
beginning  would  be  difficult  to  say.     Except  for  a  few  ballads 
that  happened  to  grow  out  of  the  daring  deeds  of  the  early 
adventurers  almost  no  writing  was  produced  during  the  pioneer 
years.     There  was  little  time  in  those  days  to  think  of  aught 
but  a  way  of  msintaining  life.    Even  in  the  more  populous 
colonies  where  life  was  easier  and  safer  than  in  the  remote 


«  Henry  James's  remark  quoted  by  F.  0.  Matthiessen  in  "New 
England  Stories,"  Chapter  XXIV,   "American  Writers  on  American 
Literature,"  by  John  Macy,  p. 399. 
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and  isolated  wilds  of  this  northern  province  only  a  meager 
output  of  journals  and  religious  discourses  in  the  nature  of 
sermons  were  produced  for  a  decade  or  more.* 

The  first  volume  of  poetry  to  be  published  in  Maine  was 
printed  in  1797.     In  the  little  village  of  Hallowell,  there 
was  issued  a  small  collection  entitled  "Female  Friendships.11 
A  few  years  later,  in  1811,  another  book  appeared.    Eliza  True 
who  was  then  sixty  years  of  age  had  published  in  Portland  a 
volume  which  she  called  "The  Amaranth:    Being  a  Collection  of 
Original  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse  Calculated  to  Amuse  the 
Minds  of  Youths  Without  Corrupting  Their  Morals."    This  purposeful 
collection  of  poetry  and  prose  marks  the  definite  beginning  of 
a  period  which  was  to  give  in  crystalized  expression  the  spirit 
of  the  age. 

In  1816  Enoch  Lincoln,  a  young  lawyer  who  had  settled  in 
Fryeburg,  felt  inspired  to  portray  the  picturesque  scenery  of 
that  rural  community.     Consequently,  he  published  the  first 
Maine  book  entirely  written  in  verse,  which  he  called  "The 
Village."     In  this  two-thousand  line  poem,  he  began  a  theme 
that  was  to  have  wide  expression  in  the  future—that  of  picturing 
Maine  people  in  their  native  haunts. 

These  early  voices  of  our  Maine  poets  have  a  singular 
appeal  despite  their  lack  of  poetic  values.    There  is  something 
in  the  spirit  of  each  that  makes  itself  felt.    We  catch  some- 
thing of  the  profound  earnestness  of  the  writers  that  stirs  our 
admiration  for  their  simple-minded  intensity,  and  we  feel 

*-This  material  on  the  Maine1  s  literary  history  came  from 
"Native  Poets  of  Maine,"  in  the  Maine  Library  Bulletin,  Vol. 
XIII  No.  4,  published  in  Augusta,  Maine,  April,  1928. 
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grateful  for  the  insight  into  the  principles  of  their  noble 
living. 

Much  of  the  literature  produced  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  shows  a  distinct  tendency  to  give 
expression  to  the  ideals  which  had  taken  root  in  the  preceding 
era  and  were  now  spreading  into  tradition.    There  were  many 
poets,  too,  a  surprising  number,  who  gave  voice  to  their  in- 
spiration.   Mrs.  Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm,  who  has  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  of  Maine  folksong  tells  us  that  "the  Old 
District  of  Maine  blossomed  with  the  flowers  of  poesy."  Much 
of  this  verse  found  its  way  into  the  local  newspapers  and 
magazines  but  even  then  would  have  become  lost  to  our  day  had 
it  not  been  for  three  compilers  who  gathered  the  scattered 
fragments  of  verse  into  collections.     In  1840,  Edward  Payson 
Weston  issued  an  anthology  of  Bowdoin  poets;  in  1854,  Herbert 
S.  Lancey  edited  "The  Native  Poets  of  Maine,"  which  included 
popular  selections  of  the  current  writers;  in  1888,  George 
Bancroft  Griffith  published  an  edition  called  "Poets  of  Maine," 
which  is  of  inestimable  value,  for  it  contains  examples  of  the 
poetry  of  more  than  four  hundred  Maine  poets  and  biographical 
data  about  each  one  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.     In  this 
collection  of  poems,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  traits  of 
mind  and  character  as  the  spirit  of  the  people  took  shape. # 

One  of  the  earliest  voices  of  which  we  have  definite 
knowledge  was  that  of  Major  General  Joseph  Prye  who  lived  be- 
tween the  years  of  1711  and  1794.    He  was  a  hero  of  pioneer 


*-The  biographical  material  and  the  poems  quoted  in  this 
section  were  taken  from  "The  Poets  of  Maine,"  by  George 
Bancroft  Griffith,  pp. 1-848. 
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days;  he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  was  captured 
by  the  Indians,  and  carried  into  the  forest  where  he  was  stripped 
of  his  clothing  and  confined.    After  escaping  and  running  for 
three  days,  he  finally  reached  Fort  Edwards  on  the  Hudson, 
haggard  and  exhausted.    Later  he  settled  in  the  wilds  of  Western 
Maine  and  founded  the  famous  town  of  Fryeburg.     There  he  lived 
the  remainder  of  his  life  as  he  says  in — 


Calm  Content 

"No  more  the  court  nor  martial  themes 
Delight  me  like  the  verdant  groves, 
Whence  I  concert  my  rural  schemes 

Midst  singing  birds  and  cooing  doves. 

These  sylvan  songsters'  tuneful  lays 
In  Innocence  and  free  from  fear, 

So  smoothly  chanted  on  green  sprays 
Both  soothe  my  mind  and  charm  my  ear. 

I  would  not  change  these  rural  scenes 
For  what  in  court  is  to  be  found, 

Nor  quit  these  groves  and  purling  streams 
For  highest  rank  on  hostile  ground. 

But  thus  retired  I'll  spend  my  days 
In  hymning  praise  to  God  on  high, 

Joining  the  birds'   sweet  warbling  lays 
To  honor  Heavenly  majesty. 

And  whence  from  hence  I  take  my  flight 
My  sins,  0  God,  through  Christ  forgive, 

And  bring  me  to  the  realms  of  light 
In  endless  peace  and  bliss  to  live."-* 


The  purely  religious  poems  of  this  early  period  naturally 
came  from  the  pens  of  the  ministers  of  the  church.    They  were 
so  imbued  with  the  philosophy  of  their  religion  that  they  were 
constantly  breaking  forth  Into  sombre  song  in  spite  of  their 


*George  Bancroft  Griffith,  "The  Poets  of  Maine,"  p. 82. 
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lack  of  poetic  talent.    The  results  of  their  inspiration  are 
generally  conceded  to  be  worse  than  bad,  but,  nevertheless, 
we  often  see  shining  through  the  crudeness  the  all  important 
quality — the  spirit  of  the  Soul.     Often,  too,  we  see  a  trace 
of  grandeur  as  one  touches  the  chords  of  true  human  emotion. 
Representative  of  these  theological  poets  who  had  some  genuine 
poetic  instinct  is  the  Reverend  Enoch  W.  Freeman,  a  native  of 
Minot,  Maine.     He  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.     In  his  church  at  New  Gloucester,  he  was  greatly  be- 
loved.    One  of  his  hymns  is  entitled 


In  Thy  Temple,  Great  Jehovah 

"in  thy  Temple,  Great  Jehovah! 
May  our  humble  praises  rise? 
We  in  joyful  strains  adore  Thee-- 
Strains  ascending  to  the  skies; 
With  Thanksgiving 
To  our  Sovereign  and  our  Friend. 

Thou  hast  poured  thy  gifts  around  us, 
With  a  liberal,  bounteous  hand; 

With  thy  goodness  thou  has  crowned  us; 
Peace  and  plenty  through  the  land, 
Call  for  praises 

To  thy  great  and  holy  name. 


Ohl     assist  us,  ye  bright  choirs! 

Who  surround  the  throne  above! 
Louder  strike  your  golden  lyres! 

Louder  hymn  redeeming  love! 
Great  Redeemer, 
Hear  our  thankful  notes  below.11* 


Another  voice  that  reveals  the  religious  inspiration  as 
it  found  expression  is  that  of  the  Reverend  Amos  Wheeler. 
Although  not  a  native  of  Maine,  became  to  the  State  to  take 


*-George  Bancroft  Griffith,  "The  Poets  of  Maine,"  p. 30. 
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up  his  career  as  preacher  in  the  Unitarian  Society  of  Standish. 
After  years  of  service  in  this  town,-  he  became  a  permanent 
resident  of  Topsham  and  famous  as  a  leader  in  the  Unitarian 
Association  of  the  State.     In  addition  to  its  religious  theme, 
this  poem  represents  the  growth  of  the  feeling  for  country. 
The  author  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Vermont,   in  1803  and  died  in 
Topsham  in  1876.* 


Hymn 

"God  of  the  firm  and  solid  land I 

God  of  the  deep  and  restless  seal 
Here,  on  this  wild,   surf -beaten  strand, 
We  raise  our  willing  thoughts  to  thee. 

Where  once  the  wily  red  man  stood, 

Where  once  he  dipped  the  plashing  oar; 

By  river* s  brink,  and  briny  flood, 
We  bow  before  Thee  and  adore. 


Where  men  of  wit  and  men  of  toil 

And  Christian  heroes,  brave  and  true, 

First  planted  on  New  England's  soil 

The  sturdy  stock  from  which  we  grew, — 

Where  first  the  song  of  praise  was  heard, 
And  first  the  solemn  voice  of  prayer; 

And  first  the  reconciling  word 
Was  borne  Upon  the  summer  air; 

And  where  the  first  low  grave  was  made 
Beneath  New  England's  wintry  snows: 

And  the  first  Christian  relics  laid, 
To  slumber  in  their  long  repose; — 

We  meet  and  bend  the  knee  to-day; 

Those  early  times  bring  back  to  view; 
We  sing  again  the  sacred  lay, 

Again  those  ancient  rites  renew. 

Lord!    Hear  us  in  this  solemn  hour; 

Accept  our  thanks  for  mercies  given; 
Dispel  the  storms  that  darkly  lower, 

And  be  our  Guide  to  peace  and  Heaven 


#George  Bancroft  Griffith,  "The  Poets  of  Maine,"  p. 72. 
**Ibid  p. 72. 
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Important  in  this  period  are  the  voices  of  the  women  poets 
who  caught  the  spirit  of  the  day  and  contributed  to  its  ex- 
pression.   With  a  natural  feeling  for  all  that  was  concerned 
with  the  heart  and  soul  of  her  people,  woman1 s  desire  to  voice 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  was  strong.    Their  keen  joys  and 
their  hitter  sorrows  were  hers  to  express,  and  it  was  her 
mission  to  give  Christian  counsel,  comfort,  and  hope.  Many 
poems  they  wrote  showing  faith  in  God,  faith  and  hope  in  man- 
kind, and  zest  for  courageous  attack  upon  the  struggle  of  life. 
Typical  of  these  women  poets  are  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  Jane 
Maria  Meade,  and  Elizabeth  Payson  Prentiss. 

Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith  was  one  of  the  most  noted  American 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.     She  was  born  in  Portland 
in  1807,  and  lived  until  1893.    Her  husband,  Seba  Smith,  was 
also  famous  for  his  literary  work.    As  a  pioneer  for  women  in 
the  literary  field,  she  accomplished  much;  she  was  an  essayist, 
poet,  novelist,  lecturer,  and  a  preacher.    Her  gift  to  the  age 
lives  in  her  poem 

Progression 

"Hope  on,  hope  on,  0  restless  heart! 

Though  dark  the  hour  be — 
For  e'en  in  all  thy  struggles  know 

A  glory  waits  for  thee1. 
0  keep  thee  still  the  dew  of  youth-- 
Still  hold  thou  fast  unto  the  truth. 

What  though  the  strong  desires  sent  forth 

Unequal  ends  attain-- 
And  thy  intensest  thought  result 

That  all  of  earth  is  vain-- 
0  not  in  vain,  if  truth  and  right 
But  arm  thee  with  heroic  might. 
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Toil  on,  for  like  the  pillared  stone 
0!er  which  the  moss  has  crept, 

And  veiled  the  record  there  inscribed 
While  ages  round  it  slept-- 

Thus,  thou  mayst  on  thy  tablet  read 

A  truth  to  meet  thine  utmost  need; 

Hast  thou,  in  this  unequal  strife, 

But  tendest  to  a  goal, 
Whose  object  realized  shall  fill 

The  vastness  of  the  soul-- 
These  ardent  hopes--these  wishes  high, 
Belong  to  that  which  cannot  die."* 


Elizabeth  Payson  Prentiss  was  the  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
George  L.  Prentiss.     She  was  born  in  Portland  in  1818,  and 
lived  until  August  13,  1878.    Throughout  her  lifetime,  she  was 
devoted  to  furthering  the  cultural  ideals  of  her  people.  Her 
reputation  as  an  author  was  secure  from  the  juvenile  books 
which  she  wrote,  but  she  is  best  remembered  for  "Stepping 
Heavenward"  and  for  her  hymns.     "More  Love  to  Thee,  0  Christ" 
is  sung  the-  world  over. 


"More  love  to  Thee,  0  Christ  I 

More  love  to  Thee; 
Hear  Thou  the  prayer  I  make 

On  bending  knee; 
This  is  my  earnest  plea, — 
More  love  to  Thee! 
More  love  to  Thee '."**- 


Jane  Maria  Mead,  a  native  of  Paris,  Maine,  was  one  who 
sounded  the  note  of  national  spirit.    Her  birthyear  was  1811. 
Later  she  became  a  resident  of  the  Middle-West,  and  a  well- 
known  contributor  to  journals  of  the  day.    Love  and  honor  for 
the  heroes  of  the  past  as  well  as  honor  and  love  for  the  country 


-xGeorge  Bancroft  Griffith,  "The  Poets  of  Maine,"  p.  110, 
a* lb id  p. 234. 
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of  the  future,  as  she  expresses  in  this  poem,  show  that  tradition 
had  taken  root  and  the  spirit  of  literature  was  in  the  making. 


National  Ode 

"Columbia!    lift  thy  starry  eyes, 

And  weep  o'er  ruined  hopes  no  more; 
The  sun  still  shines  in  yonder  skies, 

Thou  lightnings  leaf  and  thunders  roar; 
Then  from  thy  garments  shake  the  dust, 

And  smooth  thy  brow,  and  smile  at  care: 
Daughter  of  Heaven!     'tis  thine  to  trust, 

And  never  breathe  the  word  despair. 
Our  fearless  sires--uncheered,  unshod — 
Through  fire  and  flood  and  tempest  trod, 
And  conquered  in  the  name  of  God. 

•      •      •      •  • 

Can  we  forget  the  men  that  trode 

The  ranks  of  death  with  iron  will? 
Can  we  forget  the  blood  that  flowed 

At  Lexington  and  Bunkers  Hill? 
No!    by  the  memory  of  the  brave 

Who  sleep  in  glory's  hallowed  bed-- 
By  every  sainted  mound  and  wave, 

Each  drop  of  blood,  for  freedom  shed, 
Shall  prove  a  seed  will  rise  again-- 
A  harvest  vast  of  mighty  men, 
Invincible  with  sword  and  pen. 

From  sea  to  sea,  from  pole  to  pole, 

The  stripes  must  wave,  the  stars  must  burn 
While  mountains  rise,  or  rivers  roll. 

To  them  the  world's  oppressed  shall  turn, 
To  them  the  oppressor  look  with  awe, 

And  learn  a  tyrant's  arm  is  clay, 
A  tyrant's  sceptre  but  a  straw; 

And  till  the  reign  of  wrong  gives  way 
Above  our  father's  martyred  dust, 
We  swear:     Our  swords  shall  right  the  Just, 
Or  even  in  their  scabbards  rust'."*- 


These  voices  of  Maine's  earliest  poets  came  as  a  natural 
product  of  the  early  stage  of  the  cultural  development  of  the 
state.     In  each  song  appears  a  theme  that  makes  them  characteristic 


---George  Bancroft  Griffith,  "The  Poets  of  Maine,"  p. 219 
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echoes  of  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  era  which  had  formed  the 
solid  background  of  the  race.    They  serve  to  show  how  true  it  is 
that  history  must  make  tradition,  and  tradition  must  live  in 
the  hearts  of  man  before  expression  of  the  soul  can  come  forth. 
By  them  we  see  that  once  the  years  had  rolled  by  to  give  a  per- 
spective of  the  past,  the  inevitable  appreciation  came;  people 
caught  a  vision  of  life,  a  vision  of  their  country,  and  they 
burst  into  real  song;  literature  was  born  of  their  spirit. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  PATRIOTISM 
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THE  SPIRIT  OP  PATRIOTISM 

An  outstanding  quality  in  the  spirit  of  Maine  people 
is  devotion  to  the  National  cause.  Always  there  has  been 
evidence  of  their  fidelity  to  the  Union  and  fealty  to  the 
Constitution,  In  times  of  peace  as  well  as  at  moments  of 
crises,  a  deep  and  abiding  patriotic  fervor  is  manifest 
in  every  community.* 

The  opening  of  hostilities  when  England  attempted  to 
force  the  colonies  to  pay  taxes  found  prompt  reaction 
throughout  the  Province.     The  men  of  Maine  were  ready  with 
one  heart  and  with  one  purpose.    The  news  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington  reached  York  the  evening  of  the  day  of  its 
occurrence.    At  once  the  captain  of  the  town  militia 
collected  his  company  of  over  sixty  men  and  marched  the 
next  morning  toward  Boston.    The  response  at  Falmouth  like- 
wise characterizes  the  promptitude  of  many  communities;  com- 
panies organized  for  service  and  within  a  few  hours  were  on 
the  march  to  aid  the  Minute-men.    When  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
went  into  effect  the  loyalty  of  Maine  was  given  complete 

^Historical  data  in  this  section  were  taken  from  the  following 
books:     "The  Maine  Book"  by  Henry  E.  Dunnack,  Chapter  I. 

"Maine  in  the  Nation's  Wars,"  pp. 3-27;  "Stories  of  Maine"  by 
Sophie  Swett,  Chapter  XIX,  "Maine  in  the  Civil  War,"  pp. 226 -237 

"History  of  Maine"  by  Louis  Clinton  Hatch,  Chapter  II,  "The 
Revolution,"  pp. 29-39. 
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expression;  contributions  of  sympathy,  supplies,  and  money  were 
almost  unlimited.     Zeal  for  liberty  expressed  itself  in  open 
rebellion  in  far-away  Machias  which  is  remembered  as  the  first 
naval  battle  of  the  Revolution. 

The  successful  result  of  this  battle  soon  spread  over  the 
colonies  and  the  news  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm;  for 
it  demonstrated  that  the  American  Continentals,  even  those  in 
the  remotest  distances,  were  ready  to  defend  their  rights  and 
liberties  and  lend  aid  to  the  common  cause. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  attacks  on  Maine  during  the  war 
for  independence  recorded  in  history  was  capture  of  Castime, 
then  known  as  Major  Bigaduce.     In  this  dramatic  story  by  Noah 
Brooks  called  "A  Century  Ago,'1  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times;  here  we  see  a  colonial  mother  imparting  her  pa- 
triotic ardor  to  her  son,  a  mere  youth,  at  a  moment  that  is 
inevitable  of  supreme  sacrifice. 

A  Century  Ago 
1777 

"The  British  have  landed  at  the  Back  Cove'."  shouted 
Peletiah  Wardwell,  one  fine  May  morning  in  1777,  as  be  burst 
into  the  keeping-room  of  Captain  Joe  Perkins's  house.  "The 
British  have  landed  at  the  Back  Cove.     Captain  Blodgett  has 
called  for  volunteers." 

"And  Mr.  Perkins  has  gone  off  to  the  Neck,"  said  the 
dame,  rising  and  going  to  the  window  from  which  she  could 
look  up  toward  Windmill  Hill.     No  horseman  was  in  sight. 
There  was  no  sign  of  her  husband's  return.    Then,  with  a 
flash  in  her  eyes,  she  turned  and  asked: 

"Why  stand  you  there?     Got     alarm  the  town!" 

The  boy  was  off  with  a  shot. 

"What's  that?     What's  that,  Mother?"     cried  Oliver,  a 
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boy  of  sixteen  who  rushed  in  from  the  back  garden,  where  he 
had  taken  down  Captain  Perkins1 s  gun  from  the  wooden  mantel 
where  it  hung,  and  was  looking  at  the  old  flint-lock. 

"The  red-coats  have  landed  at  the  Back  Cove,  my  son, 
and  we  must  defend  the  town." 

"You!    Mother?"     cried  the  boy  with  his  face  glowing. 

"The  time  has  come  at  last,  my  boy.    Father  said  that 
there  was  danger  that  the  British  woulci  come  over  the 
Penobscot  shore  and  take  the  town  in  the  rear.    They  have 
landed  at  Back  Cove.    There  is  no  force  in  the  little  battery 
between  them  and  the  fort,  and  Captain  Blodgett  has  only 
thirty  militia-men  with  him  in  the  fort.    Everybody  must  do 
his  share  to  save  the  town.     I  can  run  bullets  for  somebody 
to  use  with  your  father !s  gun." 

"Give  me  the  gun,  Mother!     I!ll  go!"--and  the  lad's  eyes 
sparkled  as  he  spoke. 

"Said  like  a  man,  my  boy!     said  like  a  man!    There  are 
the  horns!"     Just  then  the  sound  of  fish-horns  braying  on 
the  village  green  showed  that  the  alarm  had  spread. 

The  preparations  were  scant  and  hurried.     Oliver  hung 
his  father's  powder-horn  about  his  neck,  put  into  his  pouch 
the  few  bullets  he  could  find,  picked  the  flint  of  the  gun 
lock,  and  was  then  ready  to  fly  to  the  green  to  report  him- 
self for  duty. 

"I  shall  run  some  more  bullets  and  send  you  anon,"  said 
the  mother.     "The  skillet  is  on  the  coals  and  Dorcas  will 
help  me." 

The  lad  lingered  an  instant  in  the  open  doorway,  and 
the  sun  streaming  brightly  on  him  gilded  his  yellow  hair 
and  shed  a  golden  glory  over  his  fair  young  face.     So  full 
of  life,  so  alert  and  ardent,  he  seemed  transfigured  in  the 
eyes  of  his  mother.     She  went  swiftly  toward  him,  kissed 
him,  and  without  a  quaver  in  her  voice  said: 

"I  cannot  give  you  to  your  country,  Nolly.     God  gave 
you  when  he  gave  you  a  country.    You  will  do  your  duty." 

"That  I  will,  Mother,"  and  the  boy,  throwing  his 
father's  gun  over  his  shoulder,  ran  down  the  village  street 
to  the  green. 

As  he  fled,  two  stalwart  fellows  hurried  by,  not  for- 
getting to  salute  Dame  Perkins  as  they  passed.     Shading  her 
eyes  from  the  sun,  she  called  after  them: 
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"Seth  and  Jothan  Buker!     My  little  Nolly  has  gone  to 
the  defence.    Will  you  have  an  eye  on  his  welfare  in  the 
fight?" 

"Ayei     aye  I     answered  the  men  as  they  ran. 

Then  Dame  Perkins  softly  closed  the  door,  threw  her 
apron  over  her  head  and  sat  down  on  the  stair,  crying  to 
herself,  "My  son1,     my  son!" 

Dorcas,  the  little  housemaid,  brought  a  hag  of  bullets, 
all  hot  from  the  moulds,  to  Oliver  as  he  stood  with  the 
other  volunteers  on  the  green. 

"Forward!    March!"     shouted  Corporal  Hibbard,  and  the 
little  company  stepped  out  manfully  to  the  tap  of  the  drum, 
every  throb  of  which  seemed  to  say  to  the  lad:     "You  will 
do  your  duty!     you  will  do  your  duty!"    over  and  over  again. 

Through  the  fields  they  went  straight  to  the  crown  of 
the  peninsular  on  which  Castine  is  built.    There  on  the 
rounded  ledge  over-looking  the  town  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
pastures  on  the  other  was  a  rude  earthwork,  about  ten  feet 
high  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the 
harbor  in  front  of  the  town,  as  well  as  of  the  Back  Cove 
which  borders  the  rocky  and  sloping  pastures  behind  it.  This 
was  "The  Fort." 

"Tell  off  twenty  men  for  the  battery!"     shouted  Captain 
Blodgett • 

Corporal  Hibbard  went  down  the  line  and  counted  out 
every  man  until  he  had  his  twenty  men.    These  stepped  out 
to  the  front.    They  were  old,  middle-aged,  and  young.  Each 
was  afire  with  zeal;  each  was  more  than  ready  to  fight  for 
his  country.    The  oldest  was  the  gray-haired  grands  ire  of 
Seth  and  Jothan  Buker;  the  youngest  was  Oliver  Perkins. 
And  as  they  marched  cheerily  down  the  hill,  Oliver's  heart 
beat  high  with  pride,  and  he  seemed  to  hear  a  soft  voice 
repeating:     "You  will  do  your  duty!    You  will  do  your  duty!'' 


The  red  coats  of  the  British  were  already  gleaming 
through  the  firs  and  cedars  as  the  little  squad  filed  behind 
the  battery  and  lay  down  with  their  guns  in  position. 

"Wait  till  I  give  the  word,"  said  the  corporal,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper , --"then  fire!" 

Oliver's  breath  came  fast,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
strange  light,  as  the  red-coats  came  steadily  on.  On  they 
came,  first  slowly;  then,  lowering  their  guns,  with  gleaming 
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"bayonets  fixed,  they  broke  into  a  run,  and  charged  directly 
upon  the  battery. 

"Fire!"     shouted  Corporal  Hibbard,  as  he  saw  the  whites 
of  the  eyes  of  the  Britich  regulars. 

At  the  word,  a  rattling  crash  tore  out  from  the  line 
behind  the  battery.     The  enemy's  line  wavered  and  broke  here 
and  there.     Then  came  a  word  of  command,  and  the  red-coats 
dashed  up  the  slop,  swarmed  over  the  battery,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  firing,  smoke,  and  cheers,   struggled  to  gain  the 
position. 

It  was  a  brief  fight.     A  few  of  the  patriots  managed  to 
escape  into  the  fir  thickets  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
battery,  and  so  fled  back  to  the  fort  with  their  ill  news. 

The  British  troops  re-formed  their  line  and  marched  on 
up  the  hill.    How  gallantly,  the  patriots  defended  this  last 
line  behind  the  town!    How  well  they  fought  I     It  was  all  in 
vain.    When  night  fell,  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  was 
flying  on  the  flag-staff  on  the  green,  and  the  British  colonel 
was  quarted  in  Dame  Perkins's  house.     That  night  when  Captain 
perkins  came  back,  his  grief  was  great."-* 


The  extent  of  the  spirit  of  patriotism  was  again  brought  to 
trial  when  the  American  Congress  on  June  18,  1812,  declared 
that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
England.    Loyalty  proved  to  be  unwavering.    More  soldiers  en- 
listed in  the  district  according  to  the  population  than  in  any 
other  state  of  the  Union.    Twenty  thousand  men,  equipped  and 
in  marching  order,  stood  ready  to  do  Maine's  share  in  the  second 
struggle  for  liberty.    The  war  tax  of  $75,220  which  was  levied 
upon  the  district  was  met,  and  support  in  every  possible  way 
given.-5'H*- 

The  events  of  the  war  made  demands  the  courage  of  the 
people,  but  they  met  the  flagrant  offenses  of  the  British  with 


*-Noah  Brooks,  "Tales  of  the  Maine  Coast,"  pp. 257-271. 
-x-*-Historical  information  from  "The  British  in  Maine  Again," 
Chapter  XVUE  in  "Stories  of  Maine,"  by  Sophie  Swett,  pp. 1-240. 
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valiant  resistance  that  did  honor  to  the  spirit  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  liberty.     Familiar  with  all  are  the  depredations  of 
the  English  war  vessels  as  they  plied  the  coast  and  made  attacks 
upon  the  quiet  little  towns  that  were  wholly  unprepared  for  war. 
Many  stories  have  been  told  that  show  the  heroic  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants  when  resistence  was  practically  useless. 

On  August  26,  1814,  a  powerful  fleet  set  out  from  Halifax, 
determined  to  reduce  the  hardy  defiant  spirit  of  the  coast 
people  to  submission  to  the  British  authority.     Commanded  by 
Lieutenant-Genersl  Sir  John  Sherbrooks,  Governor  of  Novia 
Scotia,  and  consisting  of  three  seventy-four  gun  ships,  two 
frigates,  two  war  sloops,  an  armed  schooner,  a  large  tender, 
and  ten  transports  with  troops  numbering  nearly  three  thousand 
men,  forbidding,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  to  the  small  and 
unprotected  settlements  which  were  scattered  at  considerable 
distances  along  the  way.    Terrifying  were  the  attacks  as  as- 
saults were  made  upon  the  little  hamlets  and  villages,  when 
the  great  fleet  plundered  it  way  up  the  Penobscot  River  and 
forced  the  peaceful  citizens  to  declare  themselves  prisoners 
of  war.    Resistance  was  impossible,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
communities  would  not  succomb.    The  underlying  resentment  that 
was  harbored  during  the  famous  reign  of  terror  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bangor  is  illustrated  in  a  little  incident  told  about 
General  Gosselin's  imposition  upon  the  hospitality  of  General 
Blake,  an  old  Revolutionary  war  veteran  of  Brewer.    The  British 
officer  led  a  party  of  his  fellow  officers  to  the  home  of  the 
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old  soldier  intending  to  raid  his  well-stocked  wine  cellar,  but 
the  General  forestalled  them  by  inviting  them  to  drink  at  his 
sideboard.    To  General  Gosselin  he  was  so  extremely  polite  that 
the  officer  remarked  in  surprise:     "Perhaps  you  do  not  know  who 
I  am,  sir;   I  am  a  British  officer.     I  am  General  Gosselini" 
"I  know  you  are,"  replied  the  old  man,  his  indignation 
rising  above  his  politeness,  "and  curse  the  goose  that  hatched 
youl"*- 

Maine's  contribution  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion  was 
astonishing  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  state  of  her 
resources  at  that  time.     She  sent  72,945  men  to  the  battlefields. 
She  furnished  thirty-two  infantry  regiments,  three  regiments 
of  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  heavy  artillery,  seven  batteries  of 
mounted  artillery,  seven  companies  of  sharpshooters,  thirty 
companies  of  unas signed  infantry,   seven  companies  of  coast 
guards,  and  six  companies  of  coast  fortifications;  6,750  men 
were  also  contributed  to  the  navy  and  marine  corps.    The  amount 
of  bounty  paid  in  the  state  was  $9, 695, 620. 93.    The  value  of 
hospital  supplies  amounted  to  $731 ,134 .** 

Volumes  could  be  written  to  picture  the  service  rendered 
on  the  battlefields  when  particular  regiments  went  into  action. 
At  Manassas  and  at  Bull  Run,  the  Second  Maine  carried  forward 
with  undaunted  courage;  the  Fourth  and  the  Fifth  proved  almost 
unprecedented  valor;  the  Third,  the  Seventh,  the  Twelfth,  all 
distinguished  themselves  with  highest  heroism;  and  the  glorious 
records  of  the  others  will  always  reflect  credit  to  the  state. 

-*Sophie  Swett,  "Stories  of  Maine,"  p. 80. 

**William  E.  S.  Whitman  and  Charles  H.  True,  "Maine  in  the  War 
for  the  Union,"  pp.l-25;40-69. 
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It  will  always  be  remembered  that  they  were  the  first  to  raise 
a  company  of  volunteers  when  the  Nation  sounded  the  call;  it 
was  they  who  repulsed  the  foe  at  Gettysburg;  and  it  was  to  them 
that  the  final  surrender  of  the  Confederate  Army  was  made.* 

Thus  it  has  been  throughout  the  years;  that  spirit  of 
patriotism  that  was  so  fostered  by  those  early  parents  of  the 
State  has  never  dimmed;  at  each  event  of  our  country1 s  need,  it 
has  flamed  up  to  meet  the  call. 

A  poem  by  George  A.  Cleveland  written  on  the  departure  of 
our  volunteers  to  the  Spanish-American  War  gives  tribute  to  its 
expression  at  that  time. 


Our  Volunteers 

"They've  gone,  respondent  to  their  Country's  call, 
They've  severed  precious  home,  and  social  ties, 
While  bitter  tears  were  shed,  and  deepest  sighs, 
Theirs  has  been  a  noble  sacrifice, 
God  bless  these  youthful  heroes  one  and  all. 

Just  as  comes  the  time  of  sport  and  game, 
When  Nature  on  their  well  loved  state  bestows 
Her  fondest  smiles  and  richest  favor  shows, 
They  haste  to  leave  it  all  to  meet  the  foes, 
And  keep  aloft  their  country's  honored  name. 

These  are  the  best  of  our  city's  blood  and  bone, 
Her  pride,  her  greatest  hope  of  future  years, 
On  these  our  watch  will  fall,  in  hope  and  fears, 
'Til  o'er  our  land  no  cloud  of  war  appears, 
Nor  at  our  doors  distress  and  hunger's  tone. 

Their  vacant  chairs  we'll  guard  in  silent  pain, 
We  know  they'll  meet  and  do  their  duty  well, 
Some  may  return  with  saddened  hearts  to  tell 
How  comrades  in  the  battle  bravely  fell, 
But  none  will  tell  that  one  of  these  got  the  Maine 


*W ill lam  E.  S.  Whitman  and  Charles  H.  True,  "Maine  in  the  War 
for  the  Union,"  pp. 80-150. 
-x*-George  A.  Cleveland,  "Maine  in  Verse  and  Story,"  p.  128. 
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When  the  ideals  of  freedom  were  insulted  and  there  was 
danger  of  autocratic  powers  dealing  destruction  to  democracy, 
the  world  witnessed  the  most  sublime  uprising  that  has  ever 
occurred  in  all  her  existence.     One  by  one  the  great  nations 
joined  together,  putting  differences  aside,  and  pitted  them- 
selves against  the  fateful  climax  that  threatened  to  triumph 
over  them. 

When  the  heart  of  our  own  great  nation  began  to  throb  with 
patriotic  valor  for  the  ideals  of  the  world  and  to  pulse  with 
indignation  at  the  outrages  inflicted  upon  the  spirit  of  liberty 
that  she  had  inspired,  her  gallant  and  patriotic  states  with  one 
accord  responded  to  her  great  emotion.    Maine  again  entered  into 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  service  of  her  country.      True  again 
to  her  motto  "Dirigo"  she  went  forward  to  testify  the  loyalty 
and  heroism  of  her  people.    Animated  by  her  kindled  spirit,  one 
of  her  poets  sings  the  spirit  of  the  Great  War: 

"0,  God  of  life  and  truth,  give  us  a  dream  to  fight  for 
Love,  honor,  faith  to  suffer  and  die  fori 
For  only  our  bodies  fight  and  suffer  and  die; 
Our  souls,  our  souls  reach  onl"^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  great  conflict  when  the  casualties  were 
the  greatest  and  the  outlook  was  dolorous  indeed,  he  continued 
to  sing  of  his  great  vision  that  was  soon  to  be  the  World's: 


"New  blood!     New  blood!     Old  blood  of  life  renewed! 
New  dreams!     New  spirit!     Truth  in  a  dream! 
Love  in  a  dream!     The  world  on  fire! 


Democracy  of  the  World,   I  see!    Republic  of  Humanity! 
The  Brotherhood  of  Man!"** 


^-Lincoln  Colcord,  "A  Vision  of  War,"  p. 31. 
*Ibid,  pp. 146-149. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OP  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

The  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  period  of 
great  importance  to  the  literary  history  of  the  United  States. 
It  marked  the  dawn  of  an  era  that  was  to  be  distinguished  for 
the  beginning  of  new  tones  and  tendencies  in  American  literature. 
In  speaking  of  this  change,  William  J.  Long  says  that  the  period 
which  brought  it  began  with  the  election  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
1800  and  ended  with  the  defeat  of  his  party  in  1840.     It  was  the 
time  when  there  was  rapid  national  development — a  period  of  ex- 
pansion.    It  began  with  the  country's  consisting  of  a  fringe  of 
states  along  the  Atlantic  coast;  it  ended  with  a  mighty  empire, 
spreading  over  the  rich  Mississippi  valleys  and  pushing  its 
borders  westward  to  the  Pacific.     It  began  with  grave  doubts  at 
home  and  open  sneers  abroad;  it  ended  with  invincible  faith  in 
democracy,  and  with  our  flag  respected  in  every  port  of  the 
seven  seas.     Bryant,  who  began  his  career  in  the  period  with 
the  doubts  and  fears  of  "The  Embargo",  ends  with  the  triumphant 
"0,  Mother  of  a  mighty  race,"  which  voices  the  faith  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  young  nation.* 

During  this  era  Maine  was  destined  to  give  birth  to  the  one 
who  for  many  years  was  to  be  considered  the  most  popular  and  the 
most  representative  poet  in  the  whole  field  of  American  litera- 
ture. -»--* 

*William  J.  Long,  "History  of  American  Literature",  p. 1701 
**William  P.  Trent,  "History  of  American  Literature",  p. 395 
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The  reasons  why  Henry  W«  Longfellow  was  acclaimed  the  nation^ 
poet  are  made  apparent  by  a  study  of  his  service  to  the  devel- 
)  opment  of  American  culture  and  poetic  thought.     Charles  P. 

Richardson  tells  us  that  he  directly  educated  the  American 
people  in  many  ways.     "He  wrote  or  edited  text-books  in  French, 
Spanish,  and  Italian;  he  prepared  numerous  translations,  long 
or  short,  from  nearly  all  the  Continental  tongues;  he  edited 
a  huge  anthology  of  European  verses,  and  compiled  one  or  two 
little  books  of  selections  from  English  bards;  he  portrayed, 
in  gently  romantic  essays,  the  life  and  scenes  of  the  Old 
World  of  castles  and  cathedrals,  sunny  Prance,  decadent  Spain, 
and  Italy  sv/arming  with  ghosts  of  past  greatness;  he  opened 
the  oaken  door  to  the  then  unknown  halls  of  Anglo-Saxon  letters ; 
and  even  in  his  last  years  he  took  the  trouble  to  edit  thirty- 
one  trig  volumes  of  the  "Poems  of  Places1  from  his  native  Maine 
to  the  far  islands  of  Oceania."-* 

7/illiara  J.  Long  explains  his  reason  for  claiming  Long- 
fellow to  be  the  poet  of  the  American  people  by  saying  that 

"He  reflects  not  the  surface  but  the  deep  undercurrent  of 
American  life,  which  is  seen  at  its  best  in  peace,  and  which 
flows  on  serenely,  cherishing  the  love  of  home  and  homely 
virtues  under  all  the  bubbles  and  froth  of  political  excite- 
ment.    His  first  book  of  poems,  "Voices  of  the  Night"  (1839), 
came  at  the  beginning  of  the  turmoil  which  led  to  the  Civil 
War;  his  last  volume,  "In  the  Harbor"  (1882),  appeared  when 
the  wounds  of  that  frightful  conflict  were  almost  healed;  and 
between  these  two  came  a  score  of  other  books, —  cheery,  pa- 
tient, hopeful  books,  all  loyal  to  American  tradition.     In  the 
midst  of  political  strife  which  divided  our  people,  he  sang 
the  legends  that  united  them  in  pride  of  a  common  country. 
In  an  age  of  intellectual  agitation,  which  bubbled  like  a  pot 
over  Fourierism,  trancendentalism  and  various  other  "isms", 
he  began  to  preach  his  little  homilies:     "Resignation,"  "Hymn 


•"-Charles  F.  Richardson,  "American  Literature",  Vol.  II,  p. 53 
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to  the  Night",  and  "A  Psalm  of  Life" — we  know  them  all  by  heart 
because  they  come  straight  from  the  heart,  reflecting  its  un- 
changing faith  and  courage,    Wearied  by  controversy,  men  listened 
with  delight  to  their  new  preacher  of  peace  and  good  will,  for- 
getting their  superficial  differences,  rejoicing  together  in  the 
knowledge  that  whenever  the  heart  of  America  is  touched  it  is 
always  found  steadfast  and  true  to  its  old  ideals,  "-x 

The  service  of  Longfellow  in  influencing  the  hearts  of  the 

American  people  to  loyalty  to  the  Union  when  tneir  great  ideal 

was  in  danger  of  being  torn  asunder  in  the  political  storm  and 

stress  will  be  recognized  in  the  familiar  lines: 


"Thou  too  sail  on,  0  Ship  of  State  I 
Sail  on,  0  Union,  strong  and  great  J 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  J 
We  know  v/hat  Master  laid  thy  keel, 
What  Workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel, 
Y/ho  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
v/ere  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope  1 
Pear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
'Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 
•Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale  I 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea  J 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee  1 
Cur  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  v/ith  thee, --are  all  with  thee 


In  "The  Village  Blacksmith"  one  recalls  how  he  glorified 
the  commonplace  life,  which  most  men  live,  by  showing  its 
beauty  and  truth. 


•ss-William  J.  Long,  "American  Literature — A  Study  of  the  Lien 
and  the  Books  that  in  the  Earlier  and  Later  Times  Reflect 
the  American  Spirit",  p. 285 

-::-::-Henry  W.  Longfellow,   "The  Building  of  the  Ship" 
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"Toiling, --re joicing, --sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 
Each  morning  sees  sovne  task  begun, 

Each  eveninr  sees  its  close; 
3 err. e t '  i ng  a 1 1 emp ted,   s ome thing  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose." 

History  record.s  the  mid-era  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  a 
period  of  unrest,  change,  and  achievement  in  American  life. 
I\Iany  were  the  names  which  can  be  identified  with  the  different 
phases  of  national  progress;  many  were  the  poets  who  sang  of  the 
nation's  life;  but  representative  of  the  epic  spirit  of  the  race 
and  time  stands  the  poet  from  Maine,  Eenry  W.  Longf ellow.* 

The  literature  of  Maine  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  characterized  by  a  quality  that  seemed  to 
prevail  as  a  dominating  note  in  all  of  the  literature  of  New 
England.    This  was  the  result  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
writers  to  record  with  precision  the  different  phases  of  New 
England  life  as  they  interpreted  its  meaning.     Literature  was 
to  them  "not  only  a  heritage  from  the  past,   from  great  shadowy 
masters  who  were  mere  names  and  books,   it  was  a  home  product  in 
actual  process  of  manufacture  about  their  cradles . 

They  were  conscious  that  they  were  living  in  the  midst  of 
period  of  great  change.     They  saw  that  the  Maine  life  that  they, 
and  their  parents  before  them,  had  known  was  passing  out  of 
existence  and  that  a  new  order  of  life  was  setting  in.  They 
were  conscious  that  in  the  new  environment  the  old  customs  and 
manners  which  had  served  as  a  heritage  would  be  lost  unless 
somehow  they  were  given  a  permanent  shape  to  carry  them  into 

-«-Charles  P.  Richardson,   "American  Literature",  p. 50. 

-;;-j:-Pred  Lewis  Pattee,  "American  Literature  Since  1870",  p. 221. 
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the  future,   and  they  determined  that  the  traditions  and  habits 
of  life  that  had  fostered  and  promoted  the  spirit  of  bhe  age 
must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  out  on  the  ebb-tide  of  the  old 
regime.     Of  the  group  who  had  this  motive  for  their  work  30 
conscientiously  at  heart,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  seems  to  be  a 
typical  representative.     She  l~erself  records  in  an  autobio- 
graphical fragment:     "When  I  was  perhaps  fifteen,  the  first  city 
boarders  began  to  make  their  appearance  near  Berwick,  and  the  way 
they  misconstrued  the  country  people  and  made  game  of  their  pe- 
culiarities fired  me  with  indignation.     I  determined  to  teach 
the  world  that  country  people  were  not  the  awkward,  ignorant 
set  those  people  seemed  to  think,     I  wanted  the  world  to  know 
their  grand  simple  lives;  and  so  far  as  I  had  a  mission,  when 
I  first  began  to  write,  I  think  that  was  It.** 

In  an  appreciation  of  this  group  of  writers  of  New  England 
life  F.  0.  Matthiessen  says  of  Miss  Jewett:     "She  could  remember 
dimly  the  flood  time  of  New  England's  energies  as  represented  in 
the  life  of  her  grandfather,  the  sea  captain  whose  ships  had 
brought  back  from  the  West  Indies  the  wealth  that  was  symbolized 
in  the  handsome  eighteenth-century  house  in  which  she  always 
lived.    But  the  lives  that  she  observed  as  she  rode  beside  her 
father  on  his  visits  to  patients  in  fishing  shacks  and  upland 
farmhouses  were  of  waning  power,   lives  that  were  no  longer 
shaped  in  the  bustle  of  the  world  but  that  slipped  by  in  a  long 
succession  of  eventless  days,  in  quiet  endurance,  in  resignation 


*Fred  Lewis  Pattee,   "American  Literature  Since  1370",  Chapter 
X,   "Recorders  of  the  New  England  Decline",  p. 233. 
Boston  University 
School  of  Education 
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rather  than  in  hope.    There  was  something  infinitely  pathetic 
in  their  cheerful  acceptance  of  frustration,  but  it  was  the 
cheerfulness  rather  than  the  frustration  that  touched  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett* s  heart.     She  loved  every  inch  of  the  countryside, 
every  patch  of  wintergreen,   every  clump  of  bay  and  juniper, 
and  the  mysterious  humming  radiance  which  she  felt  in  even  the 
bleakest  November  days  seemed  to  her  to  emanate  from  and  en- 
fold the  people  as  well  as  the  rocks  and  hills.     She  was  always 
eware  of  the  heritage  of  ^-nners  and  customs  thrt  had  been 
bestowed  by  the  complex  civilization  that  had  built  the  great 
mansions,  by  the  governors  and  judges  and  courtly  ladies  who 
had  considered  their  standards  of  judgment  to  be  on  a  level 
with  those  of  Paris  or  London.     And  in  their  descendents1  fre- 
quent poverty  and  hardship,  she  could  still  read  a  secret  of 
life  ungues sed  by  the  mushroom  growth  of  the  manufacturing 
towns,   a  knowledge  of  being  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil  with  its 
attendant  dignity,  reserve,  and  self-respect,   an  inborn  in- 
stinct for  making  an  ordered  pattern  of  their  lives."-;;- 

Eow  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  visualized  her  conception  of  the 
typical  homelife  of  the  period  may  be  found  in  "The  Hilton1 s 
Holiday."     In  this  story  will  also  be  found  her  remarkable 
delineation  of  character  types,   her  exquisite  pathos,   and  her 
refined  and  inimitable  humor. 

One  might  open  "The  Country  of  Pointed  Firs"  almost  at 
random  and  select  one  of  Mis a  Jewett' s  elegies  of  this  passing 
New  England  life.     Here  we  find  that  she  has  chronicled  the 


♦Prom  "American  Writers  on  American  Literature",   compiled  by 
John  Liacy;  Chapter  XXIX  "New  England  Stories"  by  P#  0. 
Matt hie ss en,  p. 402. 
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daily  lives  of  the  people,  caught  the  spirit  of  the  life  they 

knew,   and  preserved  in  a  living  record  the  workings  of  the 

inward  forces  of  their  natures  so  thrt  our  heritage  with  all 

its  values  stands  revealed.     Pictures  such  as  given  in  this 
scene  of  community  life  speak  their  own  purpose. 

THE  BOi'vDEN  REUNION 

"it  is  very  rare  in  country  life,  where  high  days 
and  holidays  are  few,  that  any  occasion  of  general  in- 
terest proves  to  be  less  than  great.     Such  is  the 
hidden  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  the  New  England  nature 
that,   once  given  an  outlet,  it  shines  forth  with  almost 
volcanic  light  and  heat.     In  quiet  neighborhoods  such 
Inward  force  does  not  waste  itself  upon  those  petty 
excitements  of  every  day  that  belongs  to  cities,  but 
when,   at  long  intervals,  the  altars  to  patriotism,  to 
friendship,  to  the  ties  of  kindred,  are  reared  in  our 
familiar  fields  then  the  fires  glow,  the  flames  come 
up  as  if  from  the  inexhaustible  burning  heart  of  t':e 
earth;  the  primal  fires  break  through  the  granite  dust 
in  which  our  souls  are  set.     Each  heart  is  warm  and 
every  face  shines  with  the  ancient  light.     Such  a  day 
as  this  has  transfiguring  powers,   and  easily  makes 
friends  of  those  who  have  been  cold-hearted,  and  gives 
to  those  who  are  dumb  their  chance  to  speak,   and  lends 
some  beauty  to  the  plainest  face. 

"Oh,  I  expect  I  shall  meet  friends  to-day  that  I 
haven't  seen  in  a  long  while,"  said  Mrs.  Blackett  with 
deep  satisfaction.     "'Twill  bring  out  a  good  many  of  the 
old  folks,    'tis  such  a  lovely  day.     I'm  always  glad  not 
to  h<;ve  them  disappointed." 

"I  guess  likely  the  best  of  'em  '11  be  there," 
answered  Mrs.  Todd  with  gentle  humor,   stealing  a  glance 
at  me.     "There's  one  thing  certain:     there's  nothing 
takes  in  this  whole  neighborhood  like  anything  related 
to  the  Bowdens.     Yes,   I  do  feel  that  when  you  call  upon 
the  Bowdens  you  may  expect  most  families  to  rise  up 
between  the  Landing  and  the  far  end  of  the  Back  Cove. 
Those  that  aren't  kin  by  blood  are  kin  by  marriage." 

"There  used  to  be  an  old  story  goin'   about  when 
I  was  a  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Blackett,  with  much  amusement. 
"There  was  a  great  many  more  Bowdens  then  there  are 
now,   and  the  folks  was  all  setting  in  meeting  a  dreadful 
hot  Sunday  afternoon,   and  a  scatter-witted  little  bound 
girl  came  running  to  the  meetin' -house  door  all  out  o' 
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breath  from  somewheres  in  the  neighborhood.     "Mis'  Bowden, 
Mis'  Bowden  I"  says  she.     "Your  baby's  in  a  fit  L"  They 
used  to  tell  that  the  whole  congregation  was  up  on  its 
feet  in  a  minute  and  right  out  into  the  aisles.     All  the 
Mis'  Bow den a  was  setting  right  out  for  home;  the  minister 
stood  there  in  the  pulpit  tryin1   to  keep  sober,   an'  all 
at  once  he  burst  right  out  laughin1 .    My  mother  was  there 
an!   she  thought  certain   't  was  me." 

"There,   just  you  look  up  to  the  crossroads,  Mother,  " 
interrupted  Mrs.  Todd.     "See  all  the  teams  ahead  of  us. 
And  oh,   look  down  on  the  bay;  yes,  look  down  on  the  bay! 
See  what  a  sight  o'  boats,   all  headin'  for  the  Bowden 
place  cove  1" 

"Oh,  aint  it  beautiful'."  said  Mrs.  Blackett.  "Hadn't 
you  better  urge  the  horse  a  little,  Alrniry?     lie's  had  it 
easy  as  we  came  along,   and  he  can  rest  when  we  get  t'~ere. 
The  others  are  some  ways  ahead,   and  I  don't  want  to  lose 
a  minute." 


There  was  a  wide  path  mowed  for  us  across  the  field, 
and,   as  we  moved  along,  the  birds  flew  up  out  of  the  thick 
second  crop  of  clover,   and  the  bees  hummed  ss  if  it  still 
were  June. 


It  was  strangely  moving  to  see  this  end  to  make  part 
of  it.     The  sky,   the  sea  have  watched  poor  humanity  at  its 
rites  so  long;  we  were  no  more  a  New  England  family  cele- 
brating its  own  existence  and  simple  progress;  we  carried 
the  tokens  end  inheritance  of  all  such  households  from 
which  this  had  descended,   and  were  only  the  latest  of  our 
line.     *"'e  possessed  the  instincts  of  a  far,  forgotten 
childhood;  I  found,  myself  thinking  that  we  ought  to  be 
carrying  green  branches  and  singing  as  we  went.     So  we 
came  to  the  thick  shaded  grove  still  silent,   and  were  set 
in  our  places  by  the  straight  trees  that  swayed  together 
and  let  sunshine  through  here  and  there  like  a  single 
golden  leaf  that  flickered  down,  vanishing  in  the  cool 
shade . 


There  never  was  a  more  generous  out-of-door  feast 
along  the  coast  than  the  Bow dens  family  set  forth  that  day. 
To  call  it  a  picnic  would  make  it  trivial.     The  greet 
tables  were  edged  with  pretty  oak-leaf  trimmings,  which 
the  boys  end  girls  made.     I  began  to  respect  the  Bowdens 
for  tveir  inheritance  of  good  taste  and  skill  and  a  certain 
pleasing  gift  of  formality.     Something  made  them  do  all 
these  things  in  a  finer  way  than  most  country  people  would 
have  done  them.     As  I  looked  up  and  down  the  tables  there 
was  a  good  cheer,   a.  grave  soberness  that  s.  one  with  pleasure, 
a  humble  dignity  of  bearing. 
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The •  leave-takings  were  ns  affecting  as  the  meeting  of  tVese 
old  friends  had  been.     To  see  the  joy  with  which  these 
elder  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances  h  d  looked  into  one 
another's  faces,   and  the  lingering  touch  of  their  friendly 
hands;  to  see  these  affectionate  meetings  and  then  the 
reluctant  partings,  gave  one  a  new  idea  of  the  isolation 
in  which  it  was'  possible  to  live  in  that  after  all  thinly 
settled  region.     They  did  not  expect  to  see  one  another 
again  very  soon;   the  steady,   hard  work  of  the  farms,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  from  place  to  place,   especially  in 
winter,  gave  double  value  to  any  occasion  which  could 
bring  a  large  number  of  families  together. "tt 


Other  representative  Maine  writers  of  this  group  are 
Harriett  Beecher  Stowe  and  Harriett  Prescott  Spoffard.  Both 
sre  depict ors  of  Maine  life  and  T'aine  character  in  the  period 
of  the  great  transition  although  they  represent  different 
generations  in  the  era. 

The  famous  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  not  a  native 
of  Maine,  but  being  a  daughter  of  New  England  and  a  resident 
of  the  State  for  sever-' al  years  she  catight  the  spirit  of  the 
day  end  became  absorbed  with  a  determination  to  give,  as  she 
says  of  her  writing  of  "Old  Town  Polks, ?t  "a  resume  of  the 
whole  spirit  and  body  of  New  England,   a  country  which  is  now 
exerting  such  an  influence  on  the  civilized  world."-;:-::-  Her 
portrayals  record  the  generations  of  the  early  and  mid- 
century  eras  in  realistic  c.  ronicles  so  that  the  life  and 
the  spirit  of  the  old  New  England  are  permanent  for  all  time. 
In  "The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island",  we  find  transcripts  of  ?Taine 


-:;-Sarah  Orne  Jewett,   "The  Country  of  Pointed.  Firs",  pp.  156-179. 
*« touoted  in  "American  Literature  Since  1370"by  Fred  Lewis 
Pattee . 
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life  among  the  seafaring  folk  of  the  coast  fc&at  are  veri- 
table historical  classics. 

"Cn  the  road  to  the  Kennebec,  below  the  town  of  Bath, 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  might  have  been  seen  on  a  certain 
autumnal  afternoon  a  one-horse  wagon  in  which  two  persons 
were  sitting.     One  was  an  old  man  with  the  peculiarly  hard 
but  expressive  physiognomy  which  characterizes  the  sea- 
faring population  of  the  Few  England  shores. 

The  two  travelers  reached  a  point  of  elevated  land 
where  they  paused  a  moment,   and  the  man  drew  up  the  jog- 
ging, stiff- jointed  old  farm-horse,   and  raised  himself 
upon  his  feet  to  look  out  at  the  prospect. 

There  might  be  seen  in  the  distance  the  blue  Kenne- 
bec sleeping  out  toward  the  ocean  tlirougr  its  picturesque 
rocky  shores,   decked  with.,  cedars  and  other  dusky  ever- 
greens, which  v;ere  illuminated  by  the  orange  and  flame 
colored  trees  of  Indian  summer. 

'sVhere  the  spectators  of  this  scene  were  sitting, 
they  could  see  in  the  distance  a  ship  borne  with,  tremendous 
force  by  the  rising  tide  into  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
encountering  a  northwest  wind. 

"There  she  is,  7-a.omi,"  said  the  old  fisherman  eagerly 
to  his  companion,   "coming  right  in." 

The  old  fisherman  stood  up  in  the  wagon,  his  coarse 
butternut-colored  coat-flaps  fluttering  and  snapping  in 
the  breeze,  while  his  interest  seemed  to  be  so  intense  in 
the  efforts  of  the  s::ip  that  he  made  involuntary  and  eager 
movements  as  if  to  direct  her  course.     A  moment  passed, 
and  his  keen,  practiced  eye  discovered  a  change  in  her 
movements  for  he  cried  out  involuntarily, --"Don1 t  take  the 
narrow  channel  to-day  I"  and  a  moment  after,   "0  Lord'.  0  Lord! 
have  mercy, — there  they  go  1  Look  I  look!  look  1" 

And,   in  fact,   the  ship  rose  on  a  great  wave  clear  out 
of  the  water,   and  the  next  second  seemed  to  leap  with  a 
desperate  plunge  into  the  narrow  passage;  for*  a  moment  there 
was  a  shivering  of  the  masts  and  the  rigging,   and  she  went 
dovm  and  was  gone." 


Chapter  I± 

Down  near  the  end  of  Orr's  Island,   facing  the  open 
ocean  stands  a  brown  house  of  the  kind  that  the  natives  call 
"lean-to",  or  "linter" , --one  of  those  large,  comfortable 
structures,  barren  in  the  ideal,  but  rich  in  the  practical, 
which  the  workingman  of  New  England  can  always  command. 
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The  waters  of  the  ocean  came  up  within  a  rod  of  this  house, 
and  the  sound  of  its  moaning  waves  was  even  now  filling  the 
clear  autumn  starlight.     Evidently  something  was  going  on 
within  for  candles  fluttered  and  winked  from  window  to  win- 
dow,, like  fireflies  in  a  dark  meadow,   and  sounds  of  quick 
footsteps  and  the  flutter  of  brushing  garments  might  be 
heard. 

Something  unusual  is  certainly  going  on  within  the 
dwelling  of  Zephanial  Fennel  to-night. 


Chapter  IV 

The  sea  lay  like  an  unbroken  mirror  all  around  the 

pinegirt  lonely  shores  of  Orr's  Island  It  was 

one  of  those  hazy,   calm,   dissolving  days  of  Indian  summer, 
when  everything  is  so  quiet  that  the  faintest  kiss  of  the 
wave  on  the  beach  can  be  heard,   and  white  clouds  seem  to 
faint  into  the  blue  of  the  sky,   end  soft  swathing  bands 
of  violet  vapor  make  all  earth  look  dreamy,   and  give  to 
the  sharp,  clear  outlines  of  the  northern  landscape  all 
those  mysteries  of  light  and  shade  which  impart  such  ten- 
derness to  Italian  scenery. 

The  funeral  was  over;  the  tread  of  many  feet,  bearing 
the  burden  of  two  broken  lives,  had  been  to  the  lonely 
graveyard  and  had  come  back  again, --ech  footstep  lighter 
and  more  unconstrained  as  each  one  went  his  way  from  the 
f reat  old  tragedy  of  Death  to  the  common  cheerful  walks  of 
Life. 

The  solemn  black  clock  stood  swaying  with  its  eternal 
"tick-tock,   tick-tock, "  in  the  kitchen  of  the  brown  house 
on  Orr's  Island.     There  was  there  that  sense  of  a  stillness 
that  can  be  felt, --such  as  settles  down  on  a  dwelling  when 
any  of  its  inmates  have  passed  through  its  doors  for  the 
last  time,  to  go  whence  they  shall  not  return.    The  best 
room  was  shut  up  and  darkened,  v/ith  only  so  much  light  as 
could  fall  through  a  little  heart-shaped  hole  in  the  window 
shutter, --for  except  on  solemn  visits,   or  prayer  meetings, 
or  weddings,   or  funerals,  that  room  formed  no  part  of  the 
daily  scenery. 

The  kitchen  was  clean  and  ample,  v/ith  a  great  open 
fireplace  and  a  wide  stone  hearth,  and  oven  on  one  side 
and  rows  of  old-fashioned  splint-bottomed  chairs  against 
the  wall.     A  table  scoured  to  snowy  whiteness,   and  a  little 
work-stand  whereon  lay  the  Bible,   the  "Missionary  Herald" 
and  the  "Weekly  Christian  Mirror"  formed  the  principal 
furniture.     One  feature,  hov.ever,  must  not  be  forgotten, -- 
a  great  sea  chest,  w^ich  had  been  the  companion  of  Zephaniah 
through  all  the  countries  of  the  earth.     Old  and  battered 


* 
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and  unsightly  it  looked,  yet  report  said  that  there  was 
good  store  within  of  that  which  men  for  the  most  pert 
respect  more  than  anything  else;  and,   indeed,   it  proved 
often  when  a  deed  of  grace  v/as  to  he  done --when  a  woman 
was  suddenly  made  a  widow  in  a  coast  gale,  or  a  fishing 
smack  was  run  down  in  the  fog  off  the  banks,   in  all  such 
cases,  the  opening  of  this  sea-chest  was  an  event  of  good 
omen  for  the  bereaved;  for  Zephaniah  had  a  large  heart 
and  a  large  hand,   and  was  apt  to  take  it  out  full  of  silver 
dollars  when  once  it  went  in.     So  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
could  not  have  been  looked  on  with  more  reverence  than  the 
neighbors  usually  showed  to  Captain  Fennel's  sea-chest. 

The  afternoon  sun  is  shining  in  a  square  of  light 
through  the  open  kitchen-door,  whence  one  dreamily  dis- 
posed might  look  f8T  out  to  sea,   and  behold  ships  coming 
and  going  in  every  variety  of  shape  and  size."* 

Harriett  Prescott  Spofford  is  illustrative  of  the 

writers  of  the  transition  group  and  at  the  same  time  is 

illustrative  of  the  change  that  came  over  the  tone  of 

American  literature  -;fter  the  war  period.     her  realistic 

stories  of  provincial  Maine  life,  coning  at  this  time, 

and  the  romantic  atmosphere  of  her  poetry  serve  to  bridge 

the  space  between  the  literature  of  the  school  of  the  old 

order  and  that  of  the  new.     Her  verse  accords  her  a  place 

of  prominence  with  the  distinctive  poets  of  our  country. 

One  fragment  from  her  work  reveals  her  power  to  give  rare 


expression  to  the  soul: 


"in  the  dew  and  the  dark  and  the  coolness 
I  bend  to  the  beaker  and  sip, 
For  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  its  fullness 
Is  held  like  the  cup  to  my  lip. 

For  his  are  the  vast  opulences 

Of  color,  of  line,   and  of  flight, 

And  his  v/as  the  joy  of  the  senses 
Before  I  was  born  to  delight . 


^-Harriett  Beeeher  St  owe,  "The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island"    op.: -4 
15-16. 
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Forever  the  loveliness  lingers, 

Or  in  flesh,   or  in  spirit,  or  dream, 

For  it  swept  from  the  touch  of  his  fingers 
While  his  garments  trailed  by  in  the  gleam. 

When  the  dusk  and  the  dawn  in  slow  union 
Bring  beauty  to  bead  at  the  brim, 

I  take,   'tis  the  cup  of  communion, 
I  drink,   and  I  drink  it  with  Him!** 


^Quoted  in  "American  Literature"  by  Fred  Lewis  P-ttee,  p. 227 
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THE  SPIRIT  OP  TO-DAY 

"Our  slender  life  runs  rippling  by,  and  glides 
Into  the  silent  hollows  of  the  past; 
What  is  there  that  abides 

To  make  the  next  age  better  for  the  last?"-* 

Today,  as  Time  marches  us  forward  into  the  second  quarter 
of  our  twentieth  century,  we  are  mindful  again  of  this  question 
which  the  poet  Lowell  expressed  as  he  saw  the  closing  era  of 
the  preceding  century  drawing  near.    We  pause  and  look  backward 
at  the  ever  lengthening  line  of  years  unfolding  behind  us,  and 
we  reflect  upon  the  heritage  that  has  come  to  us  and  which  we 
must  pass  on  enriched  to  endure  with  abiding  strength  into  the 
future.    We  are  mindful,  too,  as  we  review  the  song  and  story 
of  each  progressive  era  and  as  we  listen  to  the  present  voices 
of  our  people  when  they  speak  or  sing  that  Maine  has  been  never 
failing  in  her  share  of  the  heart  and  soul  that  has  been  the 
making  of  the  Spirit  our  great  nation.     In  writing  of  the  vision 
of  the  American  people,  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn  says: 

"There  are  souls  who,  like  mountain  peaks,  catch  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  long  before  it  sweeps  down  into  the 
valleys.  They  create  the  lasting  monuments  of  a  nation's 
art,  or  make  the  great  discoveries  in  science  which  revo- 
lutionize men's  thinking;  they  stir  profoundly  the  longing 
for  truth  which  never  leaves  men  long  without  religion; 


*-James  Russell  Lowell,  "Commemoration  Ode1,'  written  in  1865. 
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they  plan  the  great  social  or  industrial  movements  which  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  mankind."-* 


Our  perspective  of  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  Maine 
people  shows  that  the  State  of  Maine  has  never  been  without 
her  men  and  women  of  such  vision. 

If  it  were  possible  in  anyway  to  measure  the  spirit  of  a 
people,  one  might  say  that  conditions  of  the  present  day  would 
serve  as  a  testing  unit.    During  the  period  of  the  recent  de- 
pression, the  reaction  of  Maine  farmers  to  the  hard  times  which 
they  have  experienced  has  called  forth  comment  that  suggests 
pro°f  of  the  quality  values  of  the  people.    From  an  article 
in  the  Boston  "Herald"  this  appreciation  is  quoted: 

"After  a  season  of  back-breaking  toil  under  blazing 
summer  suns,  the  farmers  of  Aroostook  county  are  engaged  in 
harvesting  41,760,000  bushels  of  potatoes--and  for  their 
toil  and  their  product  they  will  receive  a  loss  of  almost 
$13,000,000. 

Despite  this  los3,  however,  and  despite  other  economic 
problems  that  press  against  the  sturdy  farmers  of  Aroostook, 
there  will  be  no  farmer's  holiday,  as  is  the  fashion  in 
Iowa,  nor  will  there  be  any  other  expression  of  organized 
discontent.    For  that  is  not  the  way  of  the  Aroostook  man. 

Instead  he  takes  another  notch  in  his  belt  and  says 
grimly,  although  with  a  touch  of  pride,  "it  takes  courage 
to  be  a  potato  grower."     He  realizes  that  this  year's  crop 
cost  county  farmers  nearly  $19,000,000.    He  realizes  that  if 
the  crop  were  sold  at  present  prices  it  would  bring  but 
op6,000,000,  that  he  will  have  to  accept  the  loss  of 
$> 13, 000, 000.    But  he  does  not  blame  it  on  the  administration 
after  the  fashion  of  his  more  articulate  middle  western 
brother » 

This  farmer  of  Aroostook  is  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  his  fellow  citizens  have  exhausted  their  credit. 
But  he  doesn't  blame  it  on  Wall  street  or  think  that  a  new 
political  party  will  remedy  the  condition.     He  knows  that 


^Arthur  Hobson  Quinn,  "The  Soul  of  America,"  p. 232 
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tax  bills,  fertilizer  bills,  mortgage  payments,  interest 
payments,  grocery  bills,  and  other  debts  are  long  overdue 
but  he  is  not  inclined  to  blame  the  reparations  problem, 
the  tariff,  or  loans  of  American  bankers.     Instead  he  says, 
"We  have  had  low  prices  and  hard  times  before  and  we'll 
probably  have  them  again." 

Visitors  to  Aroostook  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
Spartan  spirit  of  its  farmers,  so  markedly  in  contrast  to 
the  wild-eyed  lamenting  of  the  middle  westerners.     It  has 
been  the  conclusion  of  many  that  the  buoyant  spirits  are  a 
heritage  from  the  pioneer  ancestors  of  the  present  farmers. 
These  people,  from  earliest  childhood,  heard  stories  of 
famine,  of  difficulties  overcome,  of  emergencies  conquered. 
They  know  their  ancestors  survived  them  without  whining  and 
they  believe  they  can  do  the  same.% 

This  fortitude  and  courage  which  is  so  in  evidence  to-day 

emphasizes  our  heritage  that  makes  "this  age  better  for  the 

last,"  and  we  recall  the  lines  of  David  Barker,  a  Maine  poet 

of  the  nineteenth  century  who  showed  this  same  spirit  of  courage 

and  faith  when  faced  with  great  trial. 


Try  Again 

"Should  your  cherished  purpose  fail, 
Never  falter,  swerve,  nor  quail; 
Nerve  the  arm  and  raise  the  hand, 
Fling  the  outer  garments  by, 
With  a  dauntless  courage  stand, 
Shouting  forth  the  battle  cry, 
Try  Again! 


Guided  by  the  hand  of  Right, 
With  Hope's  taper  for  a  light, 
With  a  destiny  like  ours, 
And  that  destiny  to  choose; 
With  such  God-created  powers 
And  a  heaven  to  gain  or  lose, 
Try  Again!  "•;:-*- 


The  large  amount  of  notable  literature  that  Maine  has 
contributed  to  the  nation's  treasure  house  since  the  beginning 


•a-From  the  Boston  "Herald,"  October  10,  1932,  a  special  dispatch 
by  Victor  B.  Kief beck. 
*v-David  Barker,  "Try  Again,"  from  "Poets  of  Maine,"  by  George 
Bancroft  Griffith,  p. 198. 
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of  the  new  century  makes  a  selection  of  representative  voice 
of  this  period  difficult.    A  choice  of  illustrations  must  be 
made  to  show  but  a  few  of  the  writers  who  are  distinctive  for 
their  expression  of  the  various  evidences  of  the  spirit  of  the 
people  in  this  new  day.     The  spirit  is  the  same  as  in  the  past, 
we  say;  yet  it  is  not  the  same.     In  the  people  of  Maine  we  see 
there  is  a  changelessness ;  and  yet  there  is  change.     Here  again 
is  that  problem  of  certain  human  types  in  the  progress  of  Time. 
The  Maine  people  are  progressive;   still  they  cling  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past.     In  spite  of  the  changes  wrought  by 
the  passing  of  the  years,  dominating  influences  ever  are  rising 
out  of  the  past  and  pointing  the  way  of  heritage. 

Heritage 

"They  made  their  graveyards  on  the  hill, 
Their  houses  just  below, 
And  something  from  the  tombs  came  down 
The  slope  long  years  ago; 

It  fastened  on  the  cellar  walls, 
It  climbed  the  rough-hewn  beams 
Clear  to  the  attic,  back  again, 
And  mildewed  in  the  seams,— 

Till  those  who  called  these  dwellings  home 
Saw  the  dark  spate  leave  behind 
A  tiny  fringe  of  graveyard  loam 
Upon  New  England's  mind."* 

Much  of  the  twentieth  century  literature  of  Maine  and, 
indeed,  of  all  New  England  portrays  the  results  of  the  conflict 
between  the  forces  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  showing  how 
the  progressive  natures  of  the  people  make  a  selection  of  the 


*-Wilbert  Snow,  "Down  East,"  p.  49 
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best  from  their  legacy  of  the  past  and  then  step  forward  into 
pace  with  the  modern  spirit  of  the  new  age.     Charles  Cestre 
has  chosen  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  as  an  illustration  of  this 
tendency  in  New  England  poetry  saying:     "Robinson  intimates 
where  he  stands  in  the  conflict  between  the  forces  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present.    He  denies  nothing  of  the  legacy  of  tra- 
dition which  has  kept  its  value,  but,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
roads,  steps  firmly  into  the  modern  spirit."-*    A  characteristic 
poem  is 


The  Children  of  The  Night 

"There  is  one  creed,  and  only  one, 
That  glorifies  God1 s  excellence; 
So  cherish,  that  his  will  be  done, 
The  common  creed  of  common  sense. 

It  is  the  crimson,  not  the  gray, 

That  charms  the  twilight  of  all  time; 

It  is  the  promise  of  the  day 

That  makes  the  starry  sky  sublime. 

It  is  the  faith  within  the  fear 

That  holds  us  to  the  life  we  curse; -- 

So  let  us  in  ourselves  revere 
The  Self  which  is  the  Universe  I 

Let  us,  the  Children  of  the  Night, 

Cut  off  the  cloak  that  hides  the  scar1. 

Let  us  be  Children  of  the  Light, 
And  tell  the  ages  what  we  aret"**- 


The  conviction  that  the  poet  expresses  in  this  poem  may 
be  considered  as  a  typical  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the 
wave  of  liberal  thought  that  pervaded  New  England  life  when 
the  approach  of  the  twentieth  century  brought  with  it  the  ten- 
dency toward  a  change  in  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  people. 


^Charles  Cestre,  "An  Introduction  to  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson," 
p.  42. 

**Edqin  Arlington  Robinson,  "Children  of  the  Night." 
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In  coming  under  the  influence  of  the  scientific  knowledge  and 
the  broader  culture  that  swept  the  Nation,  Maine  adapted  her- 
self to  the  conditions  of  the  new  era  and  cast  aside  outgrown 
and  unbecoming  views  that  bound  and  limited  the  progressive 
spirit  of  her  people.    No  longer  did  she  hold  to  the  old  ideas 
that  were  narrow  and  intolerant,  but  stepped  forward  to  sound 
the  note  of  the  new  ideals  for  greater  growth.    Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson  is  Maine's  voice  in  this  new  period  of  progress. 
Through  him  she  expresses  her  moods,  attitudes,  feelings, 
peculiarities  and  her  ideals.    He  is  representative  of  her  past 
with  its  old  traditions  and  of  her  change  to  meet  the  progress 
of  the  new  day. 

The  state  of  Maine--the  land  of  Maine--the  soil  of  the 
country  itself  has  had  a  potent  influence  upon  the  spirit  of 
all  Maine  folk.    This  is  said  to  be  true  of  any  locality  where 
the  country  has  individual  characteristics;  but  Maine--every 
part  of  the  state  from  the  jagged  coast  to  the  upland  hills, 
from  the  river-ways  to  the  f orest-lands--has  a  deep  and  con- 
trolling influence  on  the  very  souls  of  her  people,  an  influence 
so  deep  that  it  shows  its  profound  marking  in  the  life-blood 
wherever  it  flows.     One  characteristic  of  this  influence  is 
the  deep  and  abiding  devotion  to  the  homeland  which  is  being 
expressed  continually  by  the  children  of  the  state.    A  teacher 
from  Maine  writes  with  heartfelt  devotion  and  a  deep  sense  of 
loyalty:     nThe  coast  of  Maine  is  my  land.    Prom  it  I  came  and 
to  it  I  shall  some  day  go  to  become  a  tiny  part  of  its  unpro- 
ductive soil.     Its  headlands,  its  white  villages,   its  coves 
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and  bays,  its  dark  Mt .  Desert  hills,  its  surging  tides,  its 
towering  lights--these  I  know,  these  my  devotion  can  compass; 
and  through  these  as  outward  and  visible  signs  of  one  section 
of  a  country  too  great  for  my  comprehension,   I  can  extend  my 
loyalty  to  the  whole,  which,  after  all  is  but  the  sum  of  all 
its  parts."* 

Poets  of  our  present  day  especially  show  the  powerful  in- 
fluence that  the  homeland  has  in  moving  their  spirit.    Edna  St. 
Vincent  Millay  voices  the  mood  of  one  who  is  exiled  from  Maine. 


Exiled 

"Searching  my  heart  for  its  true  sorrow, 
This  is  the  thing  I  find  to  be: 
That  I  am  weary  of  words  and  people, 
Sick  of  the  city,  wanting  the  sea; 

Wanting  the  sticky,   salty  sweetness 

Of  the  strong  wind  and  shattered  spray; 

Wanting  the  loud  sound  and  the  soft  sound 
Of  the  big  surf  that  breaks  all  day. 


If  I  could  hear  the  green  piles  groaning 

Under  the  windy  wooden  piers, 
See  once  again  the  bobbing  barrels, 

And  the  black  sticks  that  fence  the  weirs, 

If  I  could  see  the  weedy  mussels 

Crusting  the  wrecked  and  rotting  hulls, 

Hear  once  again  the  hungry  crying 
Overhead,  of  the  wheeling  gulls, 

Peel  once  again  the  shanty  straining 

Under  the  turning  of  the  tide, 

Pear  once  again  the  rising  freshet, 

Dread  the  bell  in  the  fog  outside, 

I  should  be  happy,  that  was  happy 
All  day  long  on  the  coast  of  Maine! 

I  have  a  need  to  hold  and  handle 

Shells  and  anchors  and  ships  again! 


-x-From  "Maine's  Gift  to  America,"  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase, 
"Scholastic  Magazine,"  January  21,  1933,  p. 8. 
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I  should  be  happy,  that  am  happy 
Never  at  all  since  I  came  here. 

I  am  too  long  away  from  water. 
I  have  a  need  of  water  near."* 


Powerfully  suggestive  of  the  depth  to  which  this  devotion 
to  Maine  goes  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  is  Lester  Hart 1 s  poem 


Ma  ine 

"You're  just  a  rugged  homespun  state 

Perched  on  the  Nation's  edge, 
A  stretch  of  woods,  of  fields  and  lakes, 

Of  ocean  pounded  ledge. 
But  rugged  deeds  and  rugged  men 

You've  nurtured  for  your  own: 
Much  good  the  world  has  harvested 

From  broadcast  seeds  you've  sown. 
And  so  we  love  you,  rugged  state, 

We  love  your  smiling  skies, 
We  love  you  for  your  deep-piled  snows, 

Your  jagged  coast  we  prize. 
We  love  you  for  the  lofty  seat 

You've  reared  'neath  Heaven's  dome; 
Eut  best  of  all,  we  love  you,  Maine, 

Because  you're  Maine--and  Home'. "#* 


Natives  of  Maine  have  been  popular  subjects  in  the  verse 
and  story  of  many  authors.     That  their  rough  and  rugged  char- 
acteristics and  inherent  greatness  of  character  have  been  a 
constant  inspiration  is  exemplified  by  the  many  attempts  at 
character  portrayals;  for 


"What  is  a  people  worth  who  do  not  sing 
All  honor  to  their  sons  of  toil'.     In  line 
With  statesmen  they,  and  equal  with  a  king, 
And  little  children  look  to  them  for  bread. w##* 


-*Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,   "Second  April,"  p. 66. 
**Lester  Melcher  Hart,  "Maine,"  as  quoted  in  "The  Maine  Book," 
by  Henry  E.  Dunnack. 

**# Joseph a  Virgina  Evans, "The  Mill,"  as  quoted  in  "Maine  Past 
and  Present','  by  Maine  Writers  Research  Club,  p.  311. 
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The  author  who  is  generally  acclaimed  to  be  the  most 
representative  of  Maine  life  and  Maine  personalities  is  Holman 
F.  Day.     In  all  his  work,  we  find  his  types  to  be  in  full  accord 
with  the  real  spirit  of  the  people.     One  night  open  at  random 
"Up  in  Maine,"  "Pine  Tree  Ballads,"  and  "Kin  of  Katahdin"  for 
illustrations  of  his  characteristic  verse'. 


The  Sun-browned  Dads  of  Maine 

"Here's  ho  for  the  masterful  men  o'  Maine, 
--Grit  and  gumption,  brawn  and  brain1. 
South  they  go  and  West  they  flow, 
The  men  that  do  and  the  men  that  know. 
And  Fame  and  Honor,  Power  and  Gain 
Come  to  the  call  of  the  men  o1  Maine. 
But  away  up  back  on  the  rock-piled  farms 
Are  the  gnarlec  old  dads  with  corded  arms, 
The  dads  that  give  these  boys  o1  Maine 
Health  and  strength  and  grit  and  brain. 
Now  the  masterful  men  who  have  gone  their  ways 
Need  none  of  my  humble  words  of  praise. 
So,  here's  best  I  have  for  the  dads,  the  ones 
Who  have  slaved  and  saved  to  raise  those  sons. 
Here's  hail  and  again  for  the  Maine-bred  lads, 
Then  a  triple  hail  for  the  dear  old  Dads. 

They  are  bowed  and  bent  and  wrinkled,  and 

their  hands  are  browned  and  knurled 
They  would  never  pass  as  heroes  in  the  busy, 

careless  world, 
For  they  bear  no  sword  or  ribbon,  and  they 

show  no  victor's  spoil, 
Only  such  as  they  have  wrested  from  the  weeds 

and  rocky  soil 
They  have  wrung  reluctant  dollars  from  the 

land,  and  all  their  gain 
Has  been  spent  to  nurture  manhood  in  the 
rugged  State  of  Maine. 

And  they  need  no  decorations,  only  loving 

thanks  from  those 
Who  built  upon  the  sacrifice  that  bought  their 

books  and  clothes. 
I  bring  some  homely  laurel  for  those  wrinkled, 

sunburned,  brows 
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Of  men  whose  hands  are  blistered  by  the 

scythe-snaths  and  the  plows, 
--For  men  who  wrestle  Nature  with  their  bare 

and  corded  arms 
In  an  everlasting  struggle  with  these  grudging 

old  Maine  farms, 
Who  lay  their  lives  and  hopes  and  joys  'neath 

labor's  bitter  rule 
To  coax  from  sullen  Earth  the  price  that  keeps 

their  boys  in  school. 
In  manhood  of  America-- 'mongst  brawn  and 

pluck  and  brain, 
Set  high  these  humble  heroes  of  the  upland 

farms  of  Maine!* 


Many,  indeed,  are  the  Maine  writers  of  the  present  day 
who  could  be  quoted  at  length  for  their  contributions  to  the 
song  and  story  of  this  century;  many  are  the  voices  that  have 
made  themselves  heard  and  are  giving  a  wealth  of  notable 
literature  to  the  State.    These  twentieth-century  writers  we 
find  are  not  forgetful  of  their  heritage  from  the  past,  but 
are  carrying  on  and  enriching  the  spirit  and  making  sure  that 
the  "next  age  will  be  better  for  the  last." 

Lead  On,  Maine 

"Maine,  proud-set  with  walls  of  granite-- 

Maine,  broad-breasted  as  the  sky, 
Greeted  by  the  eyes  of  sunrise 

Where  (dark -browed)  the  pines  loom  high. 
Verdure-bordered  thy  deep  rivers 

Where  men  come--and  where  men  go. 
Bright  thy  face  with  dreams  that  stir  thee, 

Warm  thy  heart  with  hopes  that  glow. 

Maine,  beloved  by  all  thy  children, 

Greater  days  for  thee  shall  be. 
Grand  old  Maine,  rock-ribbed,  crag-crested, 

Where  the  singing  winds  go  free. 

To  thy  sons,  Maine,  now  and  ever, 

Honor,  power  born  of  thee. 
In  thy  life  the  blood  of  statesmen, 

Dreamers,  prophets  that  shall  be. 


*Holman  P.  Day,  "pine  Tree  Ballads," 


pp. 25-26. 
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In  thy  balls,   and  on  p.ll  high  hearts, 

Falls  the  ageless  call  today-- 
Call  to  deeds  that  are  eternal-- 

Lead  on,  Maine,   God  lights  thy  way."-?:- 

Literature  is  born  of  spirit,   and  spirit  is  born  of  life. 
In  making  this  study  of  the  spirit  of  Maine  people,   we  have 
turned  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  State's  settlement  and 
observed  it  from  the  beginning;  we  have  seen  that  spirit  with 
its  characteristic  qualities  spring  into  being  as  the  pioneer 
settlers  made   their  way  into  the  wilderness  and  faced  its 
hardships  and  dangers;  we  have  seen  that  spirit  grow  and  take 
on  distinct  character  as  the  people  adapted  themselves   to  the 
new  life  and  its  influences;  we  have  seen  that  character  grow 
?nd  change  and  project  itself  into  the  character  of  the  whole 
Nation.     The  Spirit  of  Maine  was  born  o^  the  life  of  her 
people;  and  that  spirit  has  expressed  itself  in  the  song  and 
story  of  the  ages. 


^•Elizabeth  Powers  Merrill,  "Lead  On,  Maine,"  quoted  in  "Maine 
Past  and  Present,"  by  the  Maine  Writers'   Research  Club,  p. 309 
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